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JOHN GALT, ESQ. 


It is with the utmost satisfaction that we are, this month, 
enabled te present our fair readers, and the literary public in 
general, with a Memoir of the highly distinguished individual, 
whose portrait adorns our present number. It has been care- 
fully drawn up by one of the oldest and most confidential 
literary friends of the author; consequently it may be relied 
upon for its authenticity. 


« Tue subject of this brief memoir, was born at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, where he was classically educated. Having subse- 
quently spent some years at his home at Greenoch, he vi- 
sited London in the year 1804. We next find him engaged 
in his travels in Greece, where he formed a close intimacy 
with the late lamented Lord Byron, and continued on terms 
of friendship and correspondence with him, up to the period 
of his Lordship’s departure from Italy to Greece. 

“ His ‘ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,’ although not first pub- 
lished, was his earliest literary attempt. This juvenile produc- 


tion—for so it may be considered—held out every promise of 


future excellence.—Although compiled from original materials, 
and treating a subject familiar to the readers of English his- 
tory, still the reflections with which it is interspersed, and 


which bear the peculiar stamp and impress of| the genius of 


the writer, bestow on it a strong air of originality. In its 
composition, he adopted the nervous style of Sallust, keeping 
Tacitus in view. Throughout it displays much learning, inge- 
nuity, and depth of research. . 
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“ His ‘ Voyages and Travels in the Mediterranean’ are re- 
plete with general and commercial information. This quarto 
volume was followed by a lighter production, entitled |‘ Letters 
from the Levant,” in which the scenes he describes, more es- 
pecially that of the Turkish barber’s shop at Scio, are de- 
picted with such a truth of colouring, that the reader fancies 
himself to be an eye-witness of what is passing. 

“ His ‘ Life of Benjamin West,’ is to be considered as the 
eulogy of an old and particular friend, to whom the writer 
was much attached; it needs not to be added that the friend- 
ship was reciprocal. The first part of this work is one of the 
most curious pieces of biography extant; and the whole is 
written in the author’s best manner. 

“To proceed to the novels which have bestowed on him so 
high a celebrity, and in which the versatility of his fertile 
genius is so amply displayed. His ‘ Ayrshire Legatees,’ is 
a felicitous attempt to exhibit the feelings and peculiarities of 
a Scottish family on their first visit to London. The sale of 
Blackwood’s Magazine was increased very considerably by this 
work. 

“ In ¢ The Annals of the Parish,’ which may be appropriately 
styled ‘ The Piteous Chronicle,’ we have a view of the progress 
of society in Scotland during the late reign. Whether with 
reference to the supposed character of the writer, an aged 
clergyman, or to the incidents it describes, this work is cer- 
tainly unique. 

“To the above ‘The Provost’ is a companion. A worthy 
chief magistrate enters into all the details of his administration 
of borough politics. Like ‘The Annals of the Parish,’ it is 
curious on account of the dramatic sustentation of character. 
It is difficult to conceive that these two works are fictitious. 

“It has been rumoured among the author’s friends, that he 
intends to follow them up by another of the same kind— 
A description of the conduct of a Member of Parliament during 
the late reign. If executed as happily as the others, it will 
be #lasting addition to the history of the country. 

“ His Ringan Gilhaize,” is a tribute to the popular spirit of 
Scotland, and to the worthies who formed the present national 
character of the Scots. It was prompted by the impression 
produced by ‘ Old Mortality,” which, however excellent as 
a literary produetion, is, as an historical representation, at 
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variance alike with fact and the truth of character. The 
novel of Sir Walter Scott excited a general spirit of hostility 
to its principles in Scotland; and, what is a truly remarkable 
circumstance, led to a general restoration throughout the 
country, of the Tombs of the Martyrs—such being the desig- 
nation given to the tombs of those who suflered by public 
execution during the reigns of Charles II. and James II, 
when the spirit of persecution for religion’s sake, was at its 
height. It has been said, that several of the author’s family 
were among the persecuted; and Wodrow, the Scottish eccle- 
siastical historian, mentions no less than three or four Ayrshire 
individuals of the name of Galt, who were persecuted, and 
punished by fine and banishment, on account of their adherence 
so presbyterianism. 

“Of our author’s other productions, ‘The Entail,’ ‘Sir 
Andrew Wylie,’ ‘ The Spaewife,’ &c. as they are in every one’s 
hand, it would be superfluous to say any thing further than 
that they exhibit, throughout his peculiar felicity in pourtraying 
the various shades of Scottish character. 

“ Several of his poetic morgeaux, which have been much 
admired, are interspersed in his different publications; and 
at one time his taste for music led him to the composition of 
a variety of airs, which became popular to the extent of being 
played on the street organs. 

In. adverting to his industry in his literary pursuits, and 
the energy with which he follows them up, it will suffice 
to say, that he has been known to be engaged at the same 
time in three productions, of an entirely dissimilar nature; 
thus evincing a rare versatility of talent. However he may 
be, at present, occupied in promoting the views of an establish- 
ment of great national and commercial importance, we have 
therefore reason to expect that his leisure hours will still be 
devoted, with unabated energy, to the pursuits of general li- 
terature. 

Having paid this deserved tribute to the genius of Mr. Galt, 
it only remains to be added, that he is exemplary in his 
domestic relations, warm and steady in his friendships, and, 
im his disposition, mild and courteous. 
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LETTER. 


et 


[We insert the following letter in the hope it may catch the 
eye of Mr. Benedict Higgs; the Journal of whose matrimonial 
felicity we so lately laid before our readers. Community 
of suffering with others has, we are certain, a very powerful 
influence in mitigating the sensibility of its individual pressure ; 
we therefore hope Mr. Higgs and Mr. Pliant may prove mu- 
tual comforters in this their time of need.] 





To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

How few do we find that are satisfied with their own lot! 
nay, there are some men, that, not content with the wife they 
possess, will go so far as to covet their neighbour’s. Heaven 
knows, I have a wife, that I often wish any one had but 
myself; and yet 1 would not change her for any wife I 
am acquainted with in London; but my dear rib has one 
shocking fault; she is possessed of the most fickle and variable 
taste that was ever known. What she finds delightful in the 
summer, she calls detestable in the winter; every season brings 
with it a total revolution in her manner of thinking, and changes 
her very being; even a day will so change her, that one can 
hardly know her to be the same woman she was the day be- 
fore; and this alteration makes her appear such a very dif- 
ferent creature, that I once heard, a very rigid censor of morals, 
who had seen her on both days, had it in contemplation to 
prosecute me for bigamy; for he was sure, he said, that I 
had two wives, and that I had chosen them as like in person 
as possible, in order that no one should find it out. 


However, sir, I will just give you a sketch of our way of 


living, from the commencement of our marriage up to the 
present hour. 

On the day of my wedding, it was the most dreadful weather 
I ever remember to have known: that day was one of the 
most painful I have ever experienced. Well, my dear wife, 
who piques herself on her courage, braved the intemperate 
air, and made me tramp on foot through every street, both 
the parks, all the panoramas, the Cosmorama, Belzoni’s tomb, 
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and the British Museum. She then insisted on our dining 
téte a téte quite en deshabille, without any ceremony, without 
friends or relations, at the famous chop-house in the city. 
You see, from the very first day, she meant to have all her 
ewn way. I had often heard my por father say, if you wish 
to be happy, never contradict your wife; accustom yourself to 
her ways, instead of trying to make her bend to yours; that 
will be much easier for you. I therefore adopted her rambling 
humour, and every day with my companion, sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, in a stage-coach or a post-chaise, 
we generally travelled about ten or twelve miles at least. 
Scarce was I inured to this fatigue, and beginning to find 
some pleasure in it, when my wife could not take the trouble 
of moving one step; it was torment to her feet to put them 
on the ground; her legs would swell with the least exercise ; 
and sitting down on the sofa, she would fall asleep at one end 
of it, and I at the other. My wife generally woke the first; 
that is, I always let her wake first, because I had made a 
vow never to act but by the impulsion she gave me. From 
that moment there was no peace in the house: she troubled 
herself with the minutest trifles; scolded the footman, snubbed 
one maid, and abused another. By three o’clock the cocks be 
gan to crow, while my wife was still scolding and screaming ; 
and then I began; she muttered something against the foot- 
man, and I swore at him; she gave a sharp lesson to the 
housekeeper, and I put the good woman out of the room; 
we never can keep a servant above a month, at most. One 
day, my wife, who had not stirred out of the house for two 
months, was reading the theatrical bill of fare in a weekly 
paper, and proposed to me to go to the Surrey theatre; of 
course, I complied. We laughed all the evening like two 











mad creatures. The next morning she was up by break of 


day; almost in tears because there was no play to be seen 
in the morning; I took her to see the scientific birds and 
the American savages; and after she had wearied herself with 
ihese curiosities, we went to see the Tower, which took us up 
the rest of the morning till dinner time, when she desired to 


go to Drury-lane, which playhouse she left in the midst of 


a most interesting piece, to go at half-price to Covent-garden. 

in about six months after, churches, popular preachers, and 

burials, were our sole occupations: my wife invented every 
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day some new act of piety or beneficence, and we gave our- 
selves up to devotion. But one day, on account of a new- 
fashioned gold cross, as an ornament of dress, my wife laid 
aside her prayer-book for the fashionable magazines, which 
she now never leaves off studying: she invents caps, I plan 
the pattern and cut of my coats; she has her hair arranged 
a P enfant, I have mine drest like Brutus; she gives a hun- 
dred guineas for a real oriental shawl; I give the same tor a 
very valuable ring; in a word we set the fashions, and J may 
say, that we are in high credit at the west end of the town; 
for there is no lady more extravagant than my wife, and no 
man more ridiculous than myself. And where are we just at 
this time? at a farm about thirty miles from town, occupied 
solely with our poultry, our pigeons, our rabbits, and our 
horned cattle; my wife, so dissipated for the last twelvemonth, 
is now only taken up with her husband, and we set all the 
village the example of patriarchal life: but where shall we 
be, I wonder, six months hence? Alas! I cannot tell; but as 
there is only one step from the depth of wisdom to the extreme 
of folly, I confess I dread the metamorphis that may take place. 
In the mean time I will never depart from my system: what- 
ever my wife shall chuse to do, I will do the same. However, 
in my present uneasy state of mind, I write to you, persuaded 
that you will give me good advice; which perhaps, notwith- 
standing, I may never follow; yet, where you may visit, I 
permit you to read this letter; not entirely to amuse the com- 
pany, but to let my married brethren take example by the first 
foolish obedience of 











Your humble servant, 
Dantet PL iranr. 


A GALLANT REPLY. 


Lady C—— was one day rallying the Turkish ambassador 
concerning its being permitted in the Alcoran to each Musselman 
to have many wives. “’Tis true, madam,” replied the Turk, 
‘and it permits it, that the husband may in several, find the 
various accomplishments which many English women, like 
your ladyship, singly possess.” 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


« ON THE CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND.” 














Wuen we open the historic page, and look back upon the 
all of greatness which remains of the several monarchs who 
have swayed the English sceptre, our attention cannot fail of 
being powerfully attracted, and our minds deeply interested, 
by the splendid records of Elizabeth’s glory, and by the hap- 
piness and prosperity attendant on her illustrious reign. The 
despotism of the Catholics being subdued, the dreadful tyranny 
which so terribly characterized her predecessor’s reign even- 
tually terminated in the sweet and peaceful blessings of the 
Protestant religion; which restored peace and happiness to 
very many worthy individuals, who had been compelled to 
seek in foreign lands, that freedom of religious sentiments 
denied them at home. England, at this period, rose in the 
splendour of brightened glory; and, under the wise and mag- 
nanimous administration of Elizabeth, her national importance 
assumed a decided character. The manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests were liberally encouraged, whilst the arts 
and sciences were no less successfully cultivated. 

Under the cognizance of a queen so justly famed for the 
depth of her erudition, the court attained that polish which 
ever distinguishes a great and polite nation; whilst genius and 
learning were secure of the approbation and countenance of a 
sovereign, whose almost unprecedented discernment, enabled 
her quickly to perceive talent, and so to encourage its promo- 
tion, as eventually to draw around her a constellation of the 
wisest and greatest men of the age. To this uncommon quick- 
ness of intellect and wisdom of choice, we may refer the 
glorious events of her prosperous reign.—Who, but an Eli- 
zabeth, would have perceived in the gay and apparently fri- 
volous Hatton, those great and ‘splendid abilities which he dis- 
covered to the world, when exalted to the high rank of Lord 
Chancellor? Her wise and judicious choice of ministers and 
officers of state, is also clearly demonstrated in the never- 
fading names of Cecil, Walsingham, Sidney, Howard, Drake, 
*c. with many others, whose illustrious memory the true-born 
Englishman will ever venerate. Added to this superior pene- 
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tration, Elizabeth possessed the high and lofty spirit of the 
Tudors, allied with such an attachment to the best interests 
of her country, as few sovereigns have exhibited. With her, 
the feelings of the woman were frequently subdued under 
the deepest and most careful policy: selfish considerations gave 
place to the safety and happiness of her people; and every 
public action was carefully weighed by that just estimate— 
its tendency to national prosperity. From her quick and pe- 
netrating eye, no disaffection could be concealed;—she was 
the first to perceive danger, and, by the coolness and prompti- 
tude of her actions, quickly restored peace to the happy island 
over which she ruled. Undaunted by threatened invasions, 
with the courage of a warrior, she rode amongst her soldiers; 
by her animating address she incited them to deeds of valour; 
and the brilliant success she obtained by the bravery of her 
courageous subjects, is the best standard of their loyalty and 
love, and of the effect which her skilful harangue, addressed 
as it was to the feelings of all, produced upon their minds. 
Elizabeth, accustomed from childhood to think deeply, and 
to study the characters of those around her, well knew how 
to obtain the affections of her subjects, and how to secure their 
loyalty and fidelity. Few princes have been so universally 
beloved, and few have so earnestly endeavoured to be so.— 
With pride the nation looked up to their maiden queen, emi- 
nently distinguished as she was for the winning grace and 
affability of her deportment, for the intrepidity of her cha- 
racter, the solidity of her judgment, and the deep and un- 
common learning which she possessed. Elizabeth not only 
excelled in the liberal arts, but was versed likewise, and deeply 
versed in the abstruse sciences; her celebrated speech at the 
university of Cambridge will ever be registered as a memorial 
of her learning; enabled, as a celebrated divine, in an elegant 
discourse, remarked, “ to greet her foreign ambassadors in their 
own languages with ease and even facility, and never to be 
at a loss upon any subject whatever.” Elizabeth had indeed 
able counsellors; but it was the uncommon quickness, strength, 
and cultivation of her mind which made her cémpetent ‘to su- 
perintend her state affairs, to accept the best digested advice, 
and to reject the rash. Her eye ever turned towards the 
future; with a piercing glance it threw aside the cloud that 
hung over it. Every action of her reign was influenced or 
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originated in the anticipated glory and happiness it might 
yield to her country, when she should resign the sceptre to 
other hands. 

With feelings of pride and pleasure her subjects, and every 
Christian member of the church, beheld in Elizabeth its warm 
supporter and its devoted friend; the remembrance of her piety 
centuries have not yet obliterated. At dawn of each day we 
find her busied in her devotions; at every public rejoicing 
praising her God, and ascribing to him the glory of her »ros- 
perity—When every tongue was eloquent with joy and con- 
gratulations upon the defeat of the terrible Spanish Armada, 
we find her modestly rejecting for herself the praise and 
glory, and imputing that important victory to the merciful 
interposition of Almighty God.—« He blew with his wind, and 
they were scattered.” Although the high spirit and impetu- 
osity of Henry descended to his daughter, still in her religion 
she was meek and tractable as a child; suffering herself to be 
almost entirely guided by that luminary of real and humble 
piety, Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is to be lamented 
that she too often suffered herself to be ruled by her unde- 
serving favourite, Leicester; but when he, with others, were 
supplicating for grants which would have proved a sacriligious 
invasion of the rights of the church, she listened to the earnest 
entreaties of Whitgift, whose zeal for the prosperity of the 
church made him eloquent. His candid, yet modest remarks 
on the impropriety which would be attached to her conduct, 
should she give way to Leicester’s importunities, and the 
disrespect, she would, in that instance, evince to the church, 
entirely subdued her half-formed resolutions, and, with a wis- 
dom which despised not submission, she suffered herself to 
be guided by her pious adviser. Never, before her happy reign, 
had the court been so distinguished for the modesty and de- 
corum which then marked it; not a single expression dero- 
gatory to the honour of God or virtue, was permitted in her 
presence. Vice was sure of its punishment, and virtue of its 
reward; whilst-the piety, learning, and virtue, which distin- 
guished the females of that age, offer the best proof of the 
brillianey of the example they enjoyed. 

With so many great and splendid virtues, deeply must it be 
Jamented that Elizabeth was at times influenced by a policy 
too refined to be good, bordering upon hypocrisy and dissi- 
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mulation. The vanity she exhibited in her latter years, with 
her envy of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
unfeminine cruelty she exercised towards that royal victim, 
excites a feeling almost amounting to abhorrence ; her atrocious 
conduct towards the beautiful, but imprudent Mary, can ad- 
mit of no vindication. Policy, a tottering throne, fear for her 
life, or even for her subjects, cannot prove a sufficient plea 
for the detention and long captivity of a supplicating queen; 
for the violation of every law of honour and humanity; and 
for the heinous crime she committed in the cruel execution 
of her fair rival. Nursed in the school of adversity, Elizabeth, 
it is true, was early trained to study and thought; beset, 
from childhood, by danger, she was ever guarding against it; 
and as she grew older, what in her youth appeared a preco- 
city of judgment and a happy discernment, ripened into suspi- 
cion, and sometimes exhibited itself in acts of imperious cruelty, 
The adulation, also, which she received, weakened her natural 
good sense; and as she advanced in years, rendered her va- 
nity conspicuous and disgusting. The favouritism with which 
she regarded Leicester and the impetuous Essex, derogates 
from her character much of that splendour and brightness of 
intellect which constituted its chief beauty. When we think 
of the horrid massacre of the Hugonots, the phlegmatic policy 
Elizabeth manifested appears cruel and unfeeling in the ex- 
treme.—Yet Glory marked her ‘reign as its own! its splendid 
banners were wide unfurled to the world; meanwhile mild re- 
ligion extended her peaceful influence, and under its pure and 
reformed influence, the Catholic church sank into subjugation, 
and lost, in England, the strong hold it had so long and so 
pompously maintained. 

Although Elizabeth be no more, yet her glory will live for 
~ever'!—her faults are happily superseded by her virtues. As 
we read the annals of her illustrious reign, we cannot restrain 
the fervent wish that our kings may be endeared to us by their 
imitation of her resplendant virtues, and that Britain may long 
continue to enjoy the prosperity which shed glory on Elizabeth’s 
reign; and which, under the happy auspices of a Christian 
and peaceful monarchy, has revived with increased splendour 
and brilliancy, to bless and adorn the present period of British 
history. H. H. 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY M USEUM. 
Mr. Epiror, 


ir is my misfortune to be situated in a lonely retired village, 
in the north of England, where no society is te be found, but 
that of the village doctor and schoolmaster—lawyer, thank Hea- 
ven, we have none.—My parishioners, generall y, are husband ry 
labourers; with half a dozen small farmers.—I said, Mr. Editor, 
that I have the misfortune to be thus situated; for, only think, 
what society are these folks for an Oxford M. A. who gained 
College prizes, and stood high on the list of University ho- 
nours?—My logic, rhetoric, and ethics, are utterly incompre- 
hensible by these my rustic acquaintance.—Even Doctor Bolus, 
formerly an Etonian, knows no more of Zschylus and Pindar, 
than I do of pharmacy; hence our acquaintance has never 
been more than a very slight one. He knows no more, Mr. 
Editor, be assured, of the beauties and structure of languages, 
than I do of the composition of his infallible nostrums.—Hence 
I have no society except that of a very amiable and excellent 
woman, my wife; who, though well versed in all the arcana 
of “Domestic Cookery,”—and really initiated into the sacred 
inysteries of the ‘ Cook’s Oracle,” is nevertheless utterly 
unacquainted with the Greek metres, and a total stranger to 
the merits of Professors Gaisford and Monk. To dissipate 
the ennui which such a solitary existence induces, I have 
been arranging divers memoranda of my “early history; in 
the confidence that I cannot employ my leisure more agree- 
ably to myself, or more beneficially to the world, than by a 
brief history of myself, my actions, and my fortunes; in which 
I propose to 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 


Being well assured that the narrative of a scholar's life, can- 
not fail to interest and benefit the world, I am _ forwarding 
the work with all due care and dispatch, and hope, ere long, 
that [ shall, on the credit of its advanced progress, be enabled 
like another man of learning and genius*, to secure a good 


a 





* The late William Hayley, esq. the friend and biographer of the poet 
Cowper. 
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ey 
annuity from Messrs. Colburn—a consummation, Mr. Editor, 
very devoutly to be wished, as I am, in my worldly circum. 


stances not very unlike one, of whom the poet sings as 





“ Passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


Ah! Mr. Editor, how often are poverty and genius—a rich 
mind and an empty purse, associated. Well, excuse the di- 
gression—but my history, or rather memoirs—for I have not 
yet decided on the title—my history, Mr. Editor, must prove an 
important addition to every scholar’s library.—Learned disqui- 
sitions will be thickly interspersed; many new readings and 
emendations of the Greek tragedians suggested; much light 
thrown upon hitherto obscure passages in Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Persius; many anecdotes, and much table-talk for the ladies 
introduced—in fact, Mr. Editor, I feel an absolute certainty that 
Mr. Whittingham’s press, (for I mean the history to appear 
with every outward grace as well as intrinsic excellence) can 
never supply the eager demand of public curiosity —My 
good wife, Mr. Editor, is becoming vastly impatient for the 
hour of publication.—Stalls, yea, lawn sleeves, she verily anti- 
cipates as my well-merited portion; and, without aught of va- 
nity, I should not wonder if I were now in actual progress 
towards Durham, or Canterbury. 

But my history—well, sir, my history, is in a state of pro- 
gressive advancement towards completion; and as it advances, 
I am most anxioys to give the public a foretaste of that rich 
feast which I am now labouring, most indefatigably, to offer 
to its acceptance; my good wife, therefore, suggests, Mr. 
Editor, that perhaps you would allow me to present, through 
your pages, such excerpta, as might afford the public a fair 
specimen of the rich treasure destined for their future enter- 
tainment and improvement. I shall not, Mr. Editor, trespass 
much on your good-natured indulgence; a few pages of each 
monthly number will suffice: and you may be assured that 
your sale will prodigiously increase, and your fortune become 
as much benefited by my communications, as my own fame 
and reputation. 

If my offer meets your approbation, (and I shall look anxiously 
to your Answers to Correspondents in the next number,) | 
shall offer you that portion of my memoirs, which embraces 
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my college life—this will be a fair specimen of this most im- 
portant and interesting history.—1 wait your decision with im- 
patience, and remain, sir, 

















Your very obedient and humble servant, 


August 10th, 1824. A NORTHUMBERLAND Curate. 


In reply to the preceding letter, the Editor of the Ladies’ 
Monthly Museum, informs his reverend correspondent that, 
heing somewhat acquainted with the local history of the village 
of which his correspondent is curate, the promised communi- 
cations will meet every attention, and as early an insertion as 
possible, 

The Editor, however, would suggest that the “ excursiones, 
and critical disquisitions and emendations,”’ 
Mr. Valpy’s Classical Journal; the readers of the Museum being, 
generally, ladies and gentlemen, whose habits render them 
unfitted for learned studies and meta—Sed Verbrum sat sapienti. 
We wait the Curate’s first chapter with all becoming solicitude 
and curiosity. 


would better suit 





MARRIAGE BROKERS. 


In Genoa there are marriage-brokers, who have pocket-books 
filled with the names of the marriageable girls of the different 
classes, with notes of their figures, personal attractions, for- 
tunes, &c. These brokers go about endeavouring to arrange 
connections; and when they succeed, they get a commission 
of two or three per cent. upon the portion. Marriage at Ge- 
noa, is quite a matter of calculation, generally settled by the 
parents or relations, who often draw up the contract before 
the parties have seen one another; and it is only when every 
thing else is arranged, and a few days previous to the mar- 
riage ceremony, that the future husband is introduced to his 
intended partner for life. Should he find fault with her man- 
hers or appearance, he may break off the match, on condition 
of defraying the brokerage, and any other expences incurred 
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TO LADIES AT HOME: 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN. 








—L LLP Eom 


(Continued from page 130.) 


WueTner my promise of last month, be performed, by quot- 
ing the authority of a deceased beauty, or supporting my 
arguments by presenting examples from existing loveliness 
quite as fair, still I would say, that the secret of preserving 
the mental charms abides with gentleness, good-humour, good- 
sense, and ever-present female delicacy :—‘ Granted,” replied 
my fair auditors; ‘ but what is the whole artillery of those 
when the personal graces have been declared hors de combat; 
and a young creature armed with all the blaze of what we 
have lost, appears in the field against us?—Teach us to pre- 
serve our youth, our beauty ;—and then our good-humour, good- 
sense, and gentleness, will have fair play!”—Man is not quite 
so captive to his eye, as ye would deem; yet, as your query 
may come under the class of lawful questions, you shall have 
a faithful answer from your sage. 

St. Everemond has told us before, that “a woman’s last 
sighs are for her beauty !” therefore, with the less surprise, 
I turn myself to satisfy, as far as lies in my art, the appeal 
of so persuasive a conjuration.—A strange kind of sorcery has, 
indeed, been prescribed by tradition, in the form of cosmetics, 
paints, and philtres, to ‘‘ conserve female charms, in perpetual 
freshness.” But I fear until these compots can be concocted 
in Medea’s crucible, they will never have any better effect 
than exercising the faith and fruitless patience of the fair a!- 
chymists, who expect to find an elixer vite spring from «a 
pot of cold cream, or a bottle of milk of roses.—Come, then, 
to a rational answer, from a sincere friend, who might say 
with Dryden— 

‘Old though I am, for ladies’ love unfit;— 
The charms of beauty, I remember yet.” 


The rules which I would present, for preserving that bloom of 
woman, during its natural life; and, perhaps, in some degree, 
to her latest age; are few and simple.—They may be comprised 
under three heads.—Temperance, exercise, purity of person,— 
Temperance, not only includes moderation at the social board, 
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hut also the same reserve in all the enjoyments which the 
world calls pleasure—A young beauty, were she “ fairer than 
painter ever feigned, or poet fancied in his love,” would 
soon immolate every charm, by a course of unrestrained teed- 
ing on the dainties, with which our fashionable tables are 
daily loaded; and then come the late hours of balls and 
assemblies, and complete the sacrifice—Many a lovely lip 
will curl with contempt, at the very idea of its possessor 
degrading its “ gentle purposes,” to such, as my last sentence 
describes.—But these are the young and fair, and most espe- 
cially amongst the married of the sex, who do indulge, in 
what sincerity would denominate, intemperate eating.— My 
objection is not more against the quantity than the quality 
of the viands, which usually constitute the aliment of a wo- 
man of fashion—The breakfasts, in such houses, (and all 
ranks, now, emulate to be of the class of fashion,) commonly 
consist, not of the simple beverages of tea or coffee alone, 
but we have chocolate also, and hot breads of every description ; 
then succeeds the abundant luncheon of cold meats, tarts, 
fruits, ginger-beer, or soda-water.—About four or five hours 
after this, when drives in the park, visits at half a hundred 
doors, and a multitude of other excitements, have given new 
edge to the before-sated appetite-—the young beauty is called 
to the dinner-table.—Two or three courses load the board in 
succession; and she partakes of all; Cayenne soups, fish, 
French paties; roast or boiled meats, game, tarts, trifles, ice, 


fruits,—wines, &c. &c. How must the delicate fabric of 


the female constitution suffer in the digestion of such a mass! 
how must the changing, heated complexion, bear witness to 
the combustion within!—Besides, when we add to this reple- 
tion, the present mode of bracing the digestive part of the 
human body in what is called long stays, we know not what 
an extent of mischief may be comprised in so protracted, and 
abundant a repast.—Indeed there is no honest-minded me- 
ical adviser that will not declare, that late dining, and 
the excessive quantity then taken into the exhausted sto- 
mach, with the pressure of dress, and the new calls on 
the animal spirits, even at the hours when nature intended 
they should be seeking repose,—in short, that all these 
things combined, are the primary causes of the many bi- 
lious fevers, consumptions, atrophies, and other evils, which 
vndermine the bloom of youth and life together—By the 
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means enumerated, the constitution is broken up, and the prin- 
ciples of health, being in a manner dissolved, the finest parts 
fly off, and a sort of dregs alone of former stamina remaining, 
the unhappy survivor of herself only exists by a kind of ar. 
tificial process. Delicate proportions give place, either to a 
wretched leanness, or a shapeless, porcine fat—The once ala- 
baster skin assumes a pallid rigidity, or a bloated redness; 
which the half-despairing victim struggles in vain to persuade 
herself may yet be mistaken for the lily and the rose of 
wholesome nurture.—To repair these breaches, in the one case, 
comes the aid of padding, to restore shape when vanished 
away; in the other, steel and whalebone, to compass into form 
the terrific chaos of flesh—But useless are these attempts, 
where dissipation, immoderation, and consequent disease, have 
wrecked the fair vessel of female charms; it is not in the 
power of /Esculapius himself, to refit the shattered bark; or, 
of the syrens, with ail their songs and wiles, to conjure its 
battered hulk from the rocks, and make it float the seas in 
gallant trim again.—But it is with Ulysses’ joy, in viewing 
far off Ithaca, that I turn from this ruin of all that was 
“bright and beauteous!” to the refreshing green of hope; 
to the assurance, indeed, that all which is really lovely in 
woman, may be preserved by the action of her virtues alone; 
for they command “ temperance in every thing, and a due use 
of the means which heaven has bestowed!’ Three have 
clearly been named; and the first, moderation, restrains, in 
rational bounds, the enjoyments of the banquet, the midnight 
ball, the féte, the festival of every kind. The second specifie 


is exercise: not the bowling of a carriage round the ring of 


Hyde-park; not the staring saunter up and down Kensington- 
gardens, with half the fops of London, drawn up in troops, 
spectators of your promenade: this is not the exercise, or, air 
I mean; but air in the fields, or on a heath; or in your native 
parks or gardens.—There, in the open, balmy country, walk- 
ing, or on horse-back, or even in some little poney-chair, you 
may inhale the healthful breeze, when sought at proper hours.— 
But those hours are neither under the mid-day sun in summer, 
when his beams scorch the skin and set the blood on fire, 
nor beneath the dews of evening, when the almost impercep- 
tible damp saturates the thin clothing, and penetrates, too 
surely, the delicate frame with colds, and, not unfrequently, 
the incipient shaft of a premature death—The morning, about 
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two or three hours after sun-rise, is the most salubrious, as 
well as pleasantest, time for a gay and active walk. But when 
the day advances, if you choose to prolong the sweet enjoy- 
ment of the open air, then the umbrageous wood, or shady 
lane, will afford refreshing shelter from the too intense heat 
of the sun—In that noon-tide seclusion, 

When panting zephyr lingers on the rose, 








take sweet Thomson in your hand; and his bland painting 
of the seasons, whether it be refulgent summer, or mild spring 
in May, will render your solitary seat, 

By fountain clear, or bosky dell, 


a sojourn, that speaks of Paradise:—His Musidora might lead 
me to my third head, the specific of the wave, whether in 
the stream, or in the urn, for preserving beauty unimpaired.— 
What so maintains the limbs in all their youthful plianey :— 
the skin’s soft texture, the complexion’s lustre, the eye's 
clear liquid brightness, the teeth in their purity, and the 


constitution in its most perfect, fairest vigour ?—May I venture 
io give our sweetest vernal bard’s description of his fountain, 
and its nymph?—May one act as Dian, and ye all, her nymphs, 


follow her bright track in ‘ the silver’d wave!” 


“ Close in the covert of an hazle copse, 

Where winded into pleasing solitudes, 

Runs out the rambling dale, young Edwin sut, 
Pensive, and piere’d with Love’s delightful pangs. 
There to the stream, that down the distant rocks 
Hoarse murmuring fell, and plaintive breeze that play’d 
Among the bending willows, mistaken, he 

Of Musidora’s cruelty complained. 

When, lo! conducted by the laughing loves, 

This cool retreat his gentle mistress sought! 

Warm in her cheek the sultry season glow’d ; 

And, robed in loose array, she came to bathe 

Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 

What shall he do? in sweet confusion lost, 

And dubious flutterings, he awhile remained.— 
Meantime, this fairer nymph than e’er blest 
Arcadian stream, with timid eye, around 

The banks surveying, stripp’d her beauteous limbs, 
To taste the lucid coolness of the flood. 
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Then to the fount she rushed, the parting fount 
Its lovely guest with closing wave received; 
And every beauty softening, every grace 
Flushing anew, a mellow lustre shed ; 

As shines the lily through the crystal mild; 

Or as the rose amid the morning dew.— 

While thus she sported, now beneath the wave, 
But ill-concealed; and now with streaming locks, 
That half embraced her in a humid veil, 

Rising again; the hidden Edwin drew 

Such maddening draughts of beauty to the soul, 
As for awhile o’erwhelm’d his raptured thought 
With luxury too daring.—Check’d at last 

By love’s respectful modesty, he deem’d 

The theft profane, and, struggling from the shade, 
With headlong hurry fled.—With wild surprise, 
As if to marble struck devoid of sense, 

Lost in amazement, motionless she stood!— 

So stands the statue that enchants the world ; 

So bending, tries to vie the matchless boast, 

The mingled beauties of exulting Greece!” 


Thus, by the frequent and liberal use of the tepid, or pure 
cooling wave, in the bath, or in the stream, did, indeed, 
the women of Greece, and the fair boast of countries yet fur- 
ther eastward, cherish and preserve their beauties to the most 
advanced age. And this salubrious oriental fashion we find 
to be now adopted almost throughout the Continent. From 
the villas of Italy to the chateaux of France, from the 
castles of Germany to the palaces of Moscovy, we may dis- 
cover the marbled bath, under the domed portico, or the 
foliaged shade——Let it then also be said, that the brooks and 
fountains of luxuriant England, the Hesperian garden of the 
world, have each their beauteous naiads, rising more lovely 
from the wave! 

After this abjuration from “The Spirit of the Waters,” I, 
his priest for the time, for one monthly range of the fair 
queen of tides, will again take my leave; promising a yet 
more precious casket of fairy spells, on our next visit te 
our Ladies at Home. 


C—_—. 


( To be continued. J 
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THE IRISH WEDDING: 


OR, 


Che Heir of the Castle. 








(Continued from page 156.) 

Mr. WinptewarrF, filled with the true spirit of enquiry, 
had risen at dawn, and, with some distant idea of taking a 
panorama of the country, had ascended the highest eminence 
which presented itself to his observation. The scene was not 
such as pleased him; and descending again into the valley, 
he passed a cottage, at the door of wdaiels sat a female peasant 
milking a cow; whilst three of her children, in playful mood, 
were amusing. themselves with catching the dew-drops from 
the leaves of the bushes into a tea-cup, at the bottom of which 
was a little brown sugar. 

“ What is that for?” asked the prying Wilkin. 

«“ Your honor?” said the woman. 

“ Are they going to drink that?” rejoined Wilkin, pointing 
to the children. 

“Oh! it is pure and wholesome,” answered the mother. 

“Is it?” ejaculated Windlewaff; ‘is it?’ He caught some 
of the drops of dew upon his fingers, and applied them to his 
lips; and found that they had a very pleasant no-taste-at-all.— 
“ How copiously these pure drops of rarified vapour hang about 
here,” he considered, “is there no use to which they might 
be applied?”—No other subject drew off his attention, and he 
continued to reflect upon this—he was acquainted that no spe- 
cies of speculation was so lucrative as that of quack medicines— 
he would invent one; and the dew-drops should form a part 
of the ingredients. 

At this moment he was met by Coggle O’Crean.—“ At your 
honour’s sarvice,” said the Irishman. 

“If you'll be guided by me, I'll make your fortune,” ex- 
claimed Wilkin; “ I have such an invention—that,” he added, 
snapping his fingers, “for horseradish, and veins of marble, 
and all such sublunary materials! I have a pure ingredient 
unadulterated from the Heavens, now in my head, to work 
upon; and if you will lay your shoulder heartily along with 
mine to the wheel of enterprise, you shall go shares with 
me in the profits.” 
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Coggle expressed himself highly grateful to his new friend 
for the kindness of his intentions, and besought him to unra- 
vel his project. 

«“T have but one difficulty to surmount,” answered Wilkin, 
“and the rest of my plan is quite easy: what do you think 
would be the best contrivance for catching dew?” 

“Oh there are many ways might be followed for that,” 
answered Coggle; “but what*is it for?” 

«“] have no doubt that it would make an excellent balsamic 
medicine,” replied Wilkin, “ and could not fail to sell.” 

« What, dew?” exclaimed Coggle. 

«< Trish dew,” rejoined Wilkin emphatically. 

«“ And you think that would do good, do you?” asked Coggle. 

«The Olympian dew sold very well,” replied Wilkin. 

« But as they certainly must both come from the same place,” 
rejoined the Irishman, “ may not they happen to be such near 
relations as to take the liberty of quarelling?” 

«“ Pshaw!” cried Windlewaff, “ I don’t intend them to go to 
the same place; so, as they will not meet upon earth, they 
can’t have an opportunity of disagreeing—The Olympian dew 
is an outside application, and I intend my Irish dew to be an 
inside visitor.” 

“And what benefit is it to perform when it gets there?” 
enquired Coggle. 

‘+ T’ll take care it shall do no harm,” answered Windlewatt, 
“and that is more than can be said in praise of all popular 
nostrums ;—and now, as in these cases, sound is every thing, 
the most important consideration of all is, what to call it.” 

“« Why, what disorder is it to cure?” asked Coggle. 

‘¢ Oh! I have not settled that yet; that is a secondary busi- 
ness,” answered Wilkin; ‘I must reflect what disorder is just 
now most popular: it would be very bad speculation not to 
call it a remedy for that disorder that promises to sell most 
of it.” 

“« Wait, wait!” ejaculated Coggle, “I have it! Could not 
you call it a remedy for poverty?” 

“Why, zounds, man,” replied Wilkin, “ how would your 
patients be able to pay for their physic?’—He paused a few 
seconds, then added, “ It will not answer, if it can’t cure all 
disorders.” 

“ What, all the imaginary, as well as the real ones?” said 
Coggle. 
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«Qh! the real ones are not worth minding at all,” an- 
swered Windlewaff;” people always get cured of them, some- 
how or another: no, the imaginary disorders, which puzzle 
the physician, belong, by right, to the quack; and as these 
all come under the fashionable name of nervous affections, I 
think it shall be called the balsam of the nerves; or, the in- 
fallible restorative cordial for agitations, palpitations, convul- 
sions, contractions, and distractions of the nervous system.” 

«“ You won’t let it go for less than a thirteener a pint, | 
hope?” rejoined Coggle. 

“Bless your soul,” cried Wilkin, “I must make it a 
cuinea and a half at least, if I intend it to take.—The best 
medicine in the world, at only a shilling a phial, would not 
find a purchaser six times a week; and the very worst, at 
thirty shillings the half pint, could hardly be supplied fast 
enough; if it was only composed of Thames-water, coloured 
with Fleet-street mud. Besides, if the sale only trots at first 
setting off, I have a spur to make it run through its course 
in a gallop.” 

“ What, does yourself mean to put in a few grains of ja- 
lap?” enquired Coggle. 

“ Pho! nonsense,” cried Windlewaff, “I shall get a patent 
for it; that is what Imean. Now mind, Ill be the agent for 
its sale in London, and you shall collect the dew, and pre- 
pare the medicine here; and thus our partnership shall stand.” — 

‘‘ How am I to proceed in the preparation?” returned Cog- 
gle. 

“Why, we must consider,” answered Wilkin; “physic is 
not worth a pin, if it is not nasty.” 

“ How do the apothecaries contrive to make it so?” asked 
Coggle. 

“ Why, I'll tell you how I once saw a cousin of mine make 
up adose that was strong enough to poison a horse,” replied 
Windlewaff—< He was going out a shooting one morning just 
as some old woman sent to him for her mixture. ‘Make it 
up, Tom,’ said he to the shopman— I really don’t know how, 
sir,’ answered the man.—‘ Why you stupid fellow,’ cried my 
cousin, ‘ don’t you know that a table-spoon full out of any 
three different bottles behind the counter, filled up with pump 
water, and flavoured with peppermint, is a mixture?’ ” 
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« But I could flavour it with a much better thing than 
that,” ejaculated Coggle—“ whiskey! what do you think of 
flavouring it with whiskey?” 

“ Gad, I don’t know,” cried Wilkin, “ why it might not do 
very well; I am told there is brandy in several quack me- 
dicines; so whiskey would, at all events, make a change—But 
that ain’t all, there must be a kind of a sediment at bottom; 
people in general prefer physic, that, when taken, wants to be 
well shaken.” 

« A sediment!” echoed Coggle; “what do you think of a 
little mashed potatoe floating as the bottom of each bottle?” 

“ No, no, no,” answerered Wilkin—“ whiskey and _ potatoe 
both, must be smoked for an Irish mixture; no, we'll try 
dew, whiskey, and brown sugar, and mix up a bottle directly 
by way of experiment.” 

Windlewaff being thus resolved, they proceeded to Coggle’s 
cabin, who was not less elevated in his own opinion by being 
admitted to the confidence of so great a projector, than he 
was delighted by the idea of sharing his profits; and having 
procured a glass bottle, a quarter of an hour served to fill 
it with the ingredients of which it had been determined that 
the balsam was to be composed. 

Whilst they were employed in this operation, “ As soon as 
the bottle is full,” said Windlewaff, ‘‘ I shall return to the 
castle, and seek the first opportunity of making an experiment 
of its powers; and till some patient presents himself to me, I 
shall occupy myself in drawing up an advertisement calcu- 
lated to gain it newspaper celebrity, at all events.” 

‘* Suppose you begin the advertisement with, ‘ Peace to all 
the world,’” replied Coggle; “<I perceive that half the adver- 
tisements contained in the London papers, begin with some 
sentence that has no connexion with the matter they treat of.” 

‘‘ Suppose I begin it with, “ Matrimony?” rejoined Wilkin. 

“Oh! there is nothing peaceable in that,” answered Cog- 
gle; ‘that won’t do.” 

“ Well, I'll consider of it,’ returned Windlewaff; ‘but there 
must be some large letters at the top to catch the eye; s0 
perhaps, I shall say—‘ A saving of two guineas out of three.” 

“ Qh, I think that will do best of all,” exclaimed Coggle; 
“ for what man in his senses would mind laying out two gui- 
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neas, to be one in pocket when be had done! Qh, yes, that 
must do very well for the top; and suppose, sir, you put a 
nota bene at bottom, saying, ‘ This medicine cuts corns with 
the greatest ease?” 

« Why, do you mean to laugh at me?’ cried Wilkin. But 
Coggle’s countenance convinced him that he had no such in- 
tention; and a boy coming up to inform the Irishman, that 
he must run directly to the house of Mr. Macfungus, as there 
was a gentleman at it who desired to speak to him imme- 
diately, the two sons of genius took different roads. 

On arriving at the steward’s house, Coggle was shewn in- 
to an apartment where he found Charles Herbert, who thus 
addressed him: “ I am told by Mr. Macfungus, that you are 
a shrewd young fellow, and that I may with safety entrust 
you with a secret, and place in your hands an affair, which 
will require some delicacy in the execution.” 

Coggle bowed, and replied, ‘‘ Mr. Macfungus, sir, is a jon- 
tleman of truth and discarnment;” whilst he reflected that 
fortune must intend to smile upon him at last, as his talents 
were becoming so universally known and sought after. 

‘* You never saw me before?—did you?” asked Charles. 

“Why, your honour,” answered Coggle, “I am much mis- 
taken, if I had not a little bit of a glimpse of you near my 
ferry-boat last night.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Herbert, “ me! recollect yourself!” 

“Tf I do recollect myself, sir, “replied Coggle, “ I shall be 
after fancying that many’s the good time I have seen you in 
the park of Dunfinny-castle.” 

“Why, what can you be dreaming of?” asked Charles. 

“That your honour’s name is Herbert,” answered Coggle; 
“Long life to you, Heaven bless you, and may ould Death 
always have the worst of it, as he has had this bout, when 
he offers to grapple with you again.” 

“Twas in hopes,’ rejoined Charles, “ that the absence of 
two years, and my attainment of manhood, would so much 
have altered me, that I should not have been recognized by 
you; but the joy which you testify at beholding me alive, 
assures me that you will not act in opposition to my wishes.” 

“Could any man with a heart in his body, disoblige you 
in Dunfinny!’ ejaculated Coggle, “when there is not a heart 
in the place that you have not made jump with joy in your 
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time: but when it does out that your. honour is still amongst 
us, let my reward be the satisfaction of communicating the 
joyful intelligence to my neighbours.” 

Charles smiled an affirmative to Coggle’s request, who con- 
tinued thus: “ To be sure, it was very dusk when you stopped 
for a few minufes near my mother’s cabin, sir; but I can’t 
think what the divil ailed my eyes, that { did not know you 
again for all that.” 

“J think it was so dusk when you ferried the party over 
the river,” rejoined Herbert, “that you would hardly be able 
to recollect any of their faces again?” 

« Except Mr. Wilkin, replied Coggle; “ and as I have seen 
him by broad day-light this morning, I am not a judge whe- 
ther I should have known him for the first time in the dark.” 

“J think neither the old gentleman nor his daughter could 
recollect you,” said Herbert. 

“They did not want, I suppose,” answered Cogegle, “ for 
they neither of them ever looked at me at all, at all.” 

“In a disguise, I should suppose it impossible,” rejoined 
Charles. And he then proceeded to inform Coggle, that, wish- 
ing to make an experiment of his mistress’s affection, the 
service which he required of him was to present himself at 
the castle, as the lawful heir of the late lord, and to make 
an offer of his hand to Louisa. 

“Tl oblige you, sir,” answered Coggle; “ but I’m afraid I 
have too little of the jontleman about me to represent a rich 
heir.” 

“Oh! no, no,” returned Herbert, “as times go, that can 
prove no obstacle to your success.” 

“ But 1 say, your honour,” rejoined Coggle, hesitatingly, 
“there is a chance that perhaps you have never thought of 
in the business; and don’t go to blame Coggle, if such a mat- 
ter should turn up.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Herbert. 

“Why, sir, if the lady should happen to fall in love with 
my beautiful chin,” stammered out Cogegle. 

‘* If such should be the case,” replied Herbert, ‘take her 
to church at once, and marry her; she may make you an ex- 
cellent wife, and depend upon it, I should from that moment 
cease to be your rival,” 
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gst Coggle enjoyed the joke; he even believed that it might 
the turn out a better speculation than the new medicine in which 

he was become a partner} and Robert having equipped him 
on- in a suit of silk clothes, which Charles had worn on his at- 
ped tendance at a foreign court, a chaise was procured for his 
in’t conveyance, and the postillion ordered to drive to the castle. 
aa At the moment the chaise stopped at the door, the disap- 


pointed Paul, who together with his servants had been em- 


























yer ployed for nearly two hours in a vain search after Windle- 
ble waft, had cast himself into a chair for a few moments repose | 
and was exclaiming, “ Where can Wilkin be? we can’t go for 
_ te leave him in this foreign country, now we have brought 
“ him into it; and 1 should not wonder if, by his delay, my 
mortification was to be increased by seeing the real heir arrive 
- before we had moved off the premises.’ He heard the rattle | ae 
of the wheels, and added, “ There, I’d lay a pint, he is come.” th 
lor In a few seconds Dash entered the apartment with a counte- | ij ) 
d nance full of intelligence— He is come, sir,” said Dash. F | qy 
% “ What! the real heir of the castle?” groaned out Pop. eet t' 
a “Yes, sir,’ sighed out Tim. F i a 
si “ And what sort ef a man is he? quite a gentleman, ch?” Paya 
— ‘ asked Paul. \4 Hil 
“Oh, yes, sir,” answered Dash, “I am sure he is a man aie 
, of high breeding, for he is swearing like a trooper, and kick- 4 ‘it 
h ing about the servants like foot-balls.” il} if 
: Coggle now strutted in, turning his eye successively upon || 
= every object, through an eye-glass with which Robert had | Eh 
provided him; and which was suspended by a black riband eal 
. : round his neck; and as this is an assistant to imperfect } He) 
of sight, of which the benefit is confined by the rules of fashion | He | 
. to the superior degrees of life, Pop concluded him to be a Nae : 
very great man, and having saluted him with a bow down Hae 7 
to the ground, was retiring from his august presence. i} ia 
h f “Stop, little man,” cried Coggle, detaining him, “ I suppose te 
you are the shop-keeper that I am going to kick out of place, a8 
. before you ever got into it.’ | Neh 
i “ At your lordship’s service,’ said Pop. vine 
t “There is better luck in the wind for you than you are dream- rik 
ing of; I want nothing but a wife to make me an independant igs) 
man; and as I understand that your daughter is a nate little | 
VOL. XX.—sS, I. T | 
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article, I am willing to marry her, and so make up to you 
your disappointment,” answered Coggle. 

“Is your lordship in earnest?” exclaimed old Paul. 

“No, I am in love,” replied Coggle,” so bring your daugh- 
ter this way, and let me pop the question to her out of hand.” 

Pop ran to find Louisa, and in scarcely articulate accents 
informed her of the geod fortune which awaited her: “ You 
may assent to his lordship’s proposal, I am certain,” he said, 
«“ without any,fear of your mother’s displeasure; for, fond as 
she is of her cousin Windlewaff, f am sure she is fonder 
still of rank and honours; and as we have lost our dignity 
one way, nothing will please her so well, as to hear that we 
have been able to catch at it in another.” 

Louisa, at first, peremptorily refused to comply with his re- 
quest; being resolved to become the wife ef no man, if she 
were not fated to be that ef the interesting stranger. But 
as she reflected on many mysterious points in his conduct; 
particularly the emotion which he had displayed at learning 
that her father was the heir of the late Lord of Dunfinny; 
and his abrupt departure from her, on the preceding evening ; 
she believed, she knew not why, that she might behold him 
in the real heir of the eastle; and under the impression of 
this hope, she consented te see him. 











( To be continued.) 


A WOMAN’S PROMESE. 


Henry Carey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, after having et- 
joyed her majesty’s favour for several years, lost it in the 
following manner. As he was walking one day full of thought, 
in the garden of the palace, under the queen’s window, she 
perceived him, and said to him in a jocular manner. “ What 
does a man think of when he is thinking of nothing?” “ Upon 
a woman’s promise,” replied Carey. “ Well done, cousin,” 
answered Elizabeth. She retired, but did not forget Carey’s 
answer. Some time after he solicited the honour of a peerage, 
and reminded the queen that she had promised it to him. 
“ True,” said she, “ but that was a woman’s promise.” 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 

WITH 

rgh- 
d” : Anecdotes of its Professors, Ancient and Modern. 
ents (Continued from page 160.) 
You | 
ad, ; Tue wounded feelings, which some highly respectable pro- 
as ‘ fessors of the drama may still continue to suffer at the hands 
der : of ignorance, envy, or prejudice, are, however, amply bal- 
ity samed by the admiration, and consequent attentions paid to 
” distinguished theatrical merit, when united with good character, | 

ever since the days of David Garrick.—He it was, who, combin- ty 
all ing the birth, education, and habitual manners of a gentleman, a 
he with the talents which transformed him into all characters on | 
va the public stage; he, by such hitherto seldom-supposed union, LAr 
ni : at once took his double station in society; and the first men in | | { 
sd ‘ the realm, courted his company, with an eager avidity, equal to +f 
ys : that with which they crowded te exhibitions of his Roscian bain 
. art—He it was, who restored to the scenic hero what he was it! 
gl : in the ages of Cicero, and ef Eschylus; and in his days, the 
nf actor was again found, as in the school of Athens, seated on na? 

the same bench with the poet, the painter, and the philoso- Bina! 

pher—He found himself again the associate of such men as i ’ | 

9 | 





Socrates, and Pericles, of the sages and wits of the times. 
“| remember,” said my worthy friend, while discoursing on 
this part of our subject, “one morning going to Garrick’s 
house in the Adelphi; my favourite haunt indeed, when- 
ever I was in town.—I met there several of the most distin- 
guished persons of the day.—It was almost impossible for 
people of the most scrupulous politeness, and who disdained 
every appearance of flattery, not to give him, sometimes, their 
most animated personal homage: so frequently, indeed, was it 

he electrifying, and kindling all that was great in their souls, Hy 
with his own and Shakespeare’s fires united—But as a friend it 
to truth, we must not conceal, that this most accomplished i 
actor which the world ever saw, shared the infirmity of some eH 
of his inferior brethren—He was considered so inordinately 
fond of applause, as to receive it from even the most igno- 
| 
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rant hands with a degree of delight that astonished his more 
enlightened admirers; yet I haye often seen traits in him, con- 
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nected with this love of indiscriminate praise, which have jn- 
duced me rather to set it down to an ingenuous wish to please 
the sympathies of human nature in general, than to the mean 
aspirations of a particular personal vanity alone.—However, 
we all have imperfections; and he who entertains rigorous judg- 
ments on the failings of others, is not sufficiently acquainted 
with his own.—It hath pleased the God of nature, the impar- 
tial father of the universe, to often connect the most singular 
weaknesses with the most stupendous abilities, perhaps that 
a soothing atonement might be made for such transcendaat 
excellencies, to men of lower talents, but greater moral firm- 
ness;—and, at any rate, by keeping a sort of equilibrium in 
the characters of men, lessen the pride of extraordinary genius, 
by the humiliating consciousness of the inward infirmity. 

But Garrick really possessed friendly and generous quali- 
ties.—He maintained a liberal hospitality to all persons who 
merited a seat at his board; he was a warm encourager of 
talents, whether in his own art, or in others’; nor was he par- 
simonious of his money to his brethren in distress ;—though 
in this feature of his character he has heen shamefully mis- 
represented by the worthless and exacting.—To me, as a very 
young man, when in London, for. the first time, with more zeal 
for the muses than money in my pocket, he was cordial and 
kind;—and, as the most precious gift with which he could 
endow me, he presented me with a free admission to his 
theatre—I well remember the first play I ever saw, in our 
great emporium of the world—It was at Covent-garden; and 
Garrick often delighted in listening to my early impressions 
of his cotemporaries, whether men or women.—The play was 
Congreve’s admirable comedy of Love for Love.—Three very 
eminent performers indelibly impressed their images on my 
memory, that evening—Mr. Smith, Mr. Yates, and the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Woffington.—The first played Valentine, the se- 
cond, Ben the sailor; the third, Mrs. Frail—All these cha 
racters were admirably supported—Smith had then been but 
a short while upon the stage; he was educated at Cambridge, 
and in every respect shewed the gentleman. His person was 
genteel, his manner easy; and his acting bore evidence lie 
had well studied his part; but there was something husky 
and monotonous in his enunciation, which naturally proved 
disadvantageous to his general impression.—The one of his 
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characters, which he performed with the most eclat, I after- 
wards saw; and could not but bear my animated testimony 

to his propriety and spirit—I mean Charles, in the School 

for Scandal——But then, eur Great Roscius, our Benedick, 

our Ranger, had ‘closed bis bright eye on the world!”— 

Mr. Yates was a lively and humourous actor, keeping his 

andience in a roar of laughter—But Mrs. Woffington when 

I beheld her, was deep in her wane; the brilliant crescent 

of her declining glory, was setting fast; but still it was bril- 

jiant, and the smile on her * paleing lips,” was “sweet, and 

mournful, te the seul.”—She did ample justice to that most 

difficult female character in Love for Love, supporting it with 

force and elegance.—Even at that time of her life, her person 

remained highly interesting.—She was tall, with much syin- 
metry of proportion, rather of the slender than en-bon-point.— 
Her air, it might have been said, was modelled, and accom- 
plished by the graces,—Her expression, distinct and appro- 
priate; but her voice was rather too shrill to be pleasant to 
the ear, till use had made it familiar; and then, because it 
made part of Mrs. Woffington, even a defect became a favou- 
rite peculiarity—The visitors of Knole may still see a fine 
portrait of this exquisite actress, when she was in the zenith 
of her charms, and of her celebrity.—But she was not the 
only performer, whom my late critical friend, in social inter- 
change of opinions with the great monarch of the Drama, 
described with the vivid enthusiasm of early, youthful impres- 
sions; and Garrick listened with smiles, and often with an 
assent which preved his sterling genius—That which has the 
baser metal of trick, or envy, mixed with it, dreads competi- 
tion, and disparages the apprehended rival._—“ For the first 
inspiration of ecstacy, that I drew from the stage,” said my 
animated friend to our Roscius; “1 was indebted to Barry, 
in Othello.” Garrick did start at this declaration, but the 
young critic instantly added—“ I had not then seen you.— 
Yet my first love, does not disgrace my second.”—Garrick 
smiled.—* Barry was formed by nature for that character, 
while she shortened her hand in giving me the requisite pro- 
portions.—But not for the lefty-ported moor alone was he 
commissioned by our lady of the Bowl and Dagger; you may 
consider him as altogether worthy of filling the principal part 
in almost all of Shakspeare’s best plays.” 
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Barry’s person was indeed singularly dignified, eel eee 


ful, .both with regard to height and demeanor; while to a 
harmonious and finely modulated voice, to a handsome, and 
expressive countenance, he joined all the spirit and fire of 
genius, and all the attention and accuracy of art.—Garrick 
himself was not greater in Hamlet, or in Lear, than Barry was 
in Othello—*« At the time I saw him in that character, (con- 
tinued my old friend,) Miss Nossitor played .Desdemona.— 
She was not naturally a very eminent actress, but she was 
beautiful, and then the object of Barry’s fervent adoration — 
She was not cruel to his sighs; and the very shining talents 
of her real lover, while personating the passions of an ena- 
moured and jealous husband, maddened to desperation, gave 
her something more than a reflected lustre—Ryan, the old 
companion of the famous Quin, played Iago; but time had 


weakened his once powerful voice, to a more distant echo of 


what it was; and that circumstance enfeebled the whole part.— 
In the same spring, I went with Lord Lyttleton to see Bar- 
ry perform Lear.—It had merit, but ah! how inferior to Gar- 
rick!—My noble companion burst forth to me, as soon as 
we got seated together in the carriage; for his lordship had 
risen the moment the green curtain dropt—* No, it wont do!” 
cried he; “of the passion of jealousy, and of the most 
affecting powers to express its distress, its agonies, Barry 
is perfect master ;—but to draw forth, or create in his own 
bosom, all the passions, all the diverse affections of Lear,— 
his rage, his grief, his madness,—his incomparable phrenzied 
melancholy,—its recollections, and _ reflections,—sometimes 
wild and disjointed, at others, gradually gliding and blending 
into each other, by the inimitable skill of the poet!—to adopt 
all this variety, interchange, and collision of passions and 
situation, Barry is incapable-—He has not a_ sufficiently ex- 
panded sensibility, nor a sufficiently comprehensive judgment 
and power.—So extraordinary, and highly-wrought a character ; 


a character of such pathetic force, and subtle gradations of 


feeling !—such a character, Shakespeare only could write— 
Garrick oniy can exemplify!’—Every word of this, as it was 
uttered, imprinted itself on my memory; but nevertheless I 
wrote it down on reaching my lodgings; and when in one 
of our convivial hours I chanced to read it to Garrick, 1 
think I never before saw his bright eyes shoot so dazzling 
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splendor— Eh, my Hotspur! (cried he, for he often called 
me so, in play, upon my name,) this is worth toiling for.” 

I am here communicating to the reader, my friend's know- 
ledge of our theatres, in what we may now style the last 
century; and, as I proceed, their merits, in point of actors, 
scenery, and general taste, will be more fully pourtrayed, and 


discussed. 
D. 
( To be continued. ) 





ANTIQUITY OF OUR POPULAR DIVERSIONS. 


Tue manual dexterity of exhibiting cups and balls, is of 
very great antiquity; and feats of rope-dancing and_horse- 
manship were first brought from Egypt to Constantinople; 
from Turkey they travelled to Rome, and thence soon spread 
over all Europe. The Romans are said to have taught an 
elephant to dance on a rope stretched across the theatre; and 
such was the confidence placed in the dexterity of this un- 
weildy creature, that a person always mounted him when he 
performed this extraordinary feat. 

Puppet-shows were well known among the ancients. Plato 
and Aristotle both mention Daedalus, who was said to bave 
made statues, not only with locomotive power, but which were 
obliged to be tied down to prevent their running away. Aris- 
totle describes a wooden Venus made by this ingenious me- 
chanist, to which motion was communicated by quicksilver. 
When the astonished Greeks beheld it, they cried out, “ it 
will soon walk.” Some writers of the next generation abso- 
lutely affirmed that it did walk. 

Speaking-figures were as ancient as the oracles of Greece 
and Egypt. At what latent period they were revived and 
fell into the hands of jugglers, is not precisely known. Reitz 
mentions a man named Irson, an Englishman, who astonished 
Charles II. and all his court with a speaking-figure, till one 
of the pages discovered a Romish priest in the adjoining apart- 
ment, answering the questions that were whispered to the 
wooden head, through a pipe directly opposite to it. 
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THE BARRISTER'’S TALE. 





PITTI 





Giobanni in the Country. 


(Concluded from page 134. ) 


On the following morning I found my tilbury in admirable 
order for a journey; and, bowling along smooth roads, reached 
the county town without accident or delay; here, however, 
my progress was again stopped ; there was to be a public 
ball in the evening, and I resolved to stay and partake of 
the good the gods had provided for me-——The assembly pro- 
mised to be well attended, and being prepared with a coat 
of the newest cut, I flattered myself that I should not be 
a despicable partner for a country belle. The mere watching 
the entrance of the company, the blushes, bows, and smiles; 
the happiness when pairs linked by tender sympathy united, 
and the annoyance which those displayed not so fortunately 
matched, formed very good amusement for the first half hour; 
and as I was just beginning to feel rather forlorn, alone in 
the midst of a crowd, and desiring to dance with very little 
chance of meeting with a partner, the courtesy of one of 
the stewards offered the gratification of my wishes.—« Is 
there any lady present to whom you would like to he intro- 
duced?” he enquired, after greeting me with the usual form. 
“As a stranger,” I replied, “ I should feel but too happy in 
the honour of any fair lady’s hand; but, since you permit 
me to choose, there is a beauty with dark eyes.and glossy 
tresses.”—“ Where does she sit? how is she dressed? for your 
description will suit half the room.”—*“ White satin and white 
feathers will scarcely enlighten you on the present occasion, 
but the lady I mean, is drawing a pink scarf round.”— 
“Oh! Miss Aspinall! a very charming girl: if you will favour 
me with your name, I will endeavour to acquit myself as a 
successful ambassador.”—* Barrimore,” I replied, presenting my 
card, and adding with great humility, Barrister at law; not 
wholly trusting to appearances, I proclaimed myself a gentle- 
map, at least by profession; a precaution not unnecessary now 
that the difference of rank is so little distinguished by man- 
ner or dress. I observed, not without some degree of trepi- 
dation, the lady glanced her eye to the spot where I stood 
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during the negociation; a circumstance that enhanced the va- 
lue of her consent. The magic words uttered which our fri- 
gid custom renders a requisite preliminary to the slightest 
conversation between gentlemen and gentlewomen, we imme- 
diately joined the dancers. “ For a stranger,” said she, when 
the quadrille was over, and we perambulated the room, “ you 
seem tolerably well acquainted with the topography of the 
country.”—“ I had the advantage of hunting on one day of my 
sojourn,” I replied, “ and riding over the De Winton estate on 
the next.” Indeed!” she exclaimed, “ are you acquainted with 
Major Luscombe ?”—* I suspect I have made a most unfortunate 
lapsus linguae; dare I hope that you will accept me for ano- 
ther quadrille, if I confess that I dined yesterday with this 
most terrific personage?” She was silent for a moment, and 
then smiling, said, “ I have so seldom occasion to quarrel with 
a liberal opinion, that you need not be under any apprehension 
on account of the sentiments which your visit betrays; I do 
not join in the popular prejudice, and therefore you may freely 
acknowledge your intimacy with the unfortunate Major.” I 
explained the extent of my acquaintance; “I have never,” t 
continued, “ felt my sympathy for any individual more strongly 
raised, possibly you may oblige me by relating some favour- 
able circumstances.’”’—“ Oh, no,” said Miss Aspinall, “ I have 
only a woman’s reason to offer for my opinion; my mother 
and myself are his nearest neighbours, and I have been pleased 
with his manner of performing many little services for us; 
he extricated me once from a very painful dilemma, which, 
but for his presence of mind and active exertions, might have 
been attended with fatal consequences; my gratitude was un- 
bounded; it would have led me to defy the censure of the 
world, had he not, though evidently languishing for polite fe- 
male society, refrained from taking any advantage of the ob- 
ligation. A few cordial words pass between us when we 
meet in a sequestered road, but he absolutely shuns my no- 
tice in public, and never attempts to improve any accidental 
rencontre; a delicacy which, though not very flattering to my 
vanity, commands my approbation; had I a father, or a bro- 
ther, I would not hesitate #2 urge them to take him by the 
hand, for I believe that envy of his fortune and his accom- 
plishments, is the secret motive for the outcry which ma- 
ny raise against him: a male champion only can serve him; 
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you should come down and settle here on purpose to shew 
a good example.”—*“ If you can persuade any body to resign 
a tolerable estate in my favour,” said I, “I shall need no 
other inducement to quit my present abode up two pair of 
stairs in a narrow court of the Temple, and the magnificent 
prospect of a seat upon the woolsack. I really think our friend 
Giovanni, an injured man, at least as far as regards his re- 
lative’s murder; I must own I have my doubts respecting the 
poor maniac.’—“ Oh! Mr. Barrymore,” cried Miss Aspinall, 
I am dreadfully shocked; do not attempt to separate such 
crimes; if he be guilty of the seduction of his cousin, he may 
be a murderer, or worse; I svould abandon him to his fate, 
could I imagine that he followed the dictates of a horrible 
revenge in the ruin of this miserable young creature.” I endea- 
voured to explain, but she burst forth into expressions of wonder 
and abhorrence at the state of morals in men, and I could only 
recover her good opinion for my sex in general, and myself in 
particular, by professing to be a sincere convert to her mode 
of thinking, and by exalting Major Luscombe from a demon of 
darkness to an angel of light. We danced together frequently 
during the evening. 

The charming enthusiasm of her manners, added to the beauty 
of her person, made a deep impression on my heart. I was within 
an ace of falling in love, and actually contemplated a return to the 
village on the strength of the similarity in our sentiments; but 
though she seemed to take pleasure in my conversation, and 
smiled very graciously asI handed her to her’ carriage, I could 
not, on reflection, flatter myself that she had offered sufficient 
encouragement to justify such a scheme; and with a degree of 
wisdom rather unusual in a young man a little gone in the tender 
passion, instead of lurking and lingering in the neighbourhood, 
wandering in the woods all day, and spending the live-long night 
beneath her lattice, I pursued my journey to London, and sate 
myself diligently to the examination of law-pleas, and the fas- 
cinating study of Blackstone and Coke. Three years passed 
away in looking after briefs, and elbowing my way at the 
bar; and whenever Major Luscombe’s story recurred to my 
mind it was with diminished faith in his innocence; my pro- 
fession' began to have its usual effect in disposing me to en- 
tertain a bad opinion of mankind; crime and chicanery, fraud 
and knavery, were continually exposed to my observation, and 
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human nature appeared black and corrupted in my eyes. My 
fair partner had, however, maintained her place in my me- 
mory in all the purity of virtue’; I had contracted a habit 
of looking out for her in every public place which she was 
at all likely to visit—Standing in the pit of the Opera-house 
one night, I caught a glimpse of her fine expressive features 
in a box on the second tier; I looked again, her eye caught 
mine, and she bowed, accompanying her salutation with a 
bright smile. Encouraged by‘this flattering recognition, I re- 
solved to pay my respects to her immediately, and ushered 
myself into her box. A gentleman held out his hand as I 
entered, I started as though I had met the “ devil alive’—it 
was Major Luscombe! and in the next moment I was struck 
dumb with the intelligence of their marriage—They asked me 
to sup with them at their hotel; and, burning with curiosity 
to know how this union had been brought about, I readily 
accepted their invitation. Equally eager to oblige me, I remained 
but a very short time ungratified. As soon as the repast was 
concluded, the bridegroom addressed me—“Mr. Barrymore,” 
said he, “ you will, I am sure, be rejoiced to hear that you need 
no longer blush to acknowledge the heir of the De Wintons 
as your friend. To say, that I stand acquitted in the eyes 
of the whole world, would be, perhaps, too much; as the vulgar, 
doubtless, will cling to their favourite superstition, and devoutly 
believe that I am indebted to my old friend and counsellor 
for my present happiness; but in every mind which common 
sense has opened to conviction, I have the inexpressible satis- 
faction to feel, that my innocence of those heavy charges which 
have so long embittered my existence, is fully established; the 
murderer of poor William has been discovered in the husband 
of Agnes.—During her residence on the continent, my cousin 
unfortunately became acquainted with the half-brother of her 
attendant Jane Crosby; this man, an unprincipled adventurer, 
with the assistance of a fine person, insinuating manners, and 
an education far superior to his birth, persuaded the infatuated 
girl to consent to a private marriage. Well acquainted with the 
stern implacability of Mr. De Winton’s heart, they agreed to keep 
their union a profound secret; but, totally unprovided with a 
profession, employment, or property, the husband threw him- 
self entirely on his wife for support.—His insolence and extra- 
vagance knew no bounds, and a very short time sufficed to shew 
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this unhappy young woman the folly of her conduct, and the 
wretchedness of her situation; she was kept in a state of constant 
apprehension lest the imprudence of her husband should betray 
the closeness of their alliance to her brother, who had already 
shewn great displeasure at the acquaintance of Miss De Winton 
with Forrest, the ex-commissary; and from whose impetuosity 
she had every thing to fear. A thorough conviction of the base- 
ness of the man, with whom she had connected herself, destroyed 
all her affection; she saw all that she had sacrificed, and all that 
she should suffer by her ill-judged union, and even Jane Crosby 
grew disgusted with her; kinsman; his excesses were wanton 
and outrageous; she perceived that he would never deserve the 
good fortune which he had obtained through her means; and, 
compassionating her mistress, she advised her to get a mar- 
riage, contracted under age, and in a foreign country, annulled. 
The idea was soothing to poor Agnes; she pondered long upon 
the possibility of freeing herself from such a state of fearful 
bondage, but she could only hope to gain her liberty by the 
interference of some male friend; her brother’s warmth of dis- 
position rendered him an unfit counsellor, neither could she 
endure the humiliation of a confession to him; every circum- 
stance combined to justify her choice of her newly-discovered 
cousin for her. confidant, and her determination once formed, 
she put it into immediate execution.—On the very night that 
she had intended to explain her situation to me, Forrest, who 
had been for some time lurking in the neighbourhood, entered 
the Park with a view to reconnoitre the house, and gain, if 
possible, a clandestine admittance, William De Winton met, 
and recognized him; suspecting his purpose, but not aware of 
his rights, the brother of Agnes haughtily bade him begone, 
and threatened him with severe punishment if ever he should 
be guilty of a second intrusion; a violent scuffle ensued, and 
provoked beyond the endurance of his ruffian soul, the villain 
drew a concealed weapon from his walking-stick, and inflicted 
a death wound upon his unarmed companion: hastily throwing 
the body into a thicket, he fled the country. The prophetic 
spirit of Agnes and of Jane pointed out the perpetrator of 
the deed; and, horror struck at the idea of seeing a husband 
and a brother perish on the scaffold, they suffered suspi- 
cion to rest upon the innocent, in order to give the guilty 
time and opportunity to effect his escape; but the mind of the 
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miserable wife could not sustain the shock, her agonies pro- 
duced fever and madness, and Jane Crosby, still careful of 
her brother’s life, guarded cautiously the secret of which she 
had become the sole depositary. The insanity of the wretched 
Agnes cut off every supply from her purse; the long indul- 
yence of extravagant and idle habits rendered his sister’s 
scanty remittances of little avail, and, reduced to a state of 
poverty, and rendered desperate by his wants, Forrest had 
the hardihood to return to the scene of his deepest guilt; he 
Jisbelieved the story of his wife’s continued madness, and 
thought it a pretext to get rid of him; even in case of its 
truth, he hoped to persuade his sister to aid him in an ex- 
tensive scheme of robbery, and, unawed by the result of his 
last midnight adventure in the park, he made a second at- 
tempt to gain an entrance into the private grounds. The height 
of the garden-wall deceived him; he fell upon a heap of 
sharp-edged tools, and was found in the morning by the ser- 
vants lying on the ground, with several of his bones broken 
in a shocking manner; my compassion was excited by his 
dreadfal state, and 1 had him conveyed to the village, and at- 
tended by a surgeon; he languished for a few weeks in great 
anguish; and, feeling at length that all hope of the preserva- 
tion of his life was at an end, he sent for a clergyman and 
a magistrate, and made a confession which completely exone- 
rated me from all participation in the murder of William, 
and the seduction of Agnes. The news was soon spread abroad, 
and Forrest lived long enough to repeat the declaration of 
his guilt before so many witnesses, that the most bigotted 
believer in my iniquity was obliged to confess that he had 











wrongfully accused me. Anxious to repair the injustice of 


their late suspicions, the whole county crowded round me 
with congratulations and apologies; honest John Godtrey’s ex- 
ultation was complete; but all the happiness which my rein- 
statement in the good opinion of the just conferred, was no- 
thing compared to the privilege it gave me to entreat, that she, 
who had sweetened my exile from society by her condescen - 
sion, who had kindly smiled when all around me frowned 
and tnrned away, would share the name and fortune of him 
ng longer condemned 
‘ Mid woods and wilds, a banished man to roam.” 
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OCTOBER. 


18th.—Sr. Luxe, the Evangelist, was bern at Antioch, the me- 
tropolis of Syria; a place celebrated for the study of the libera} 
arts. 

The opinion that he was a painter, seems without foundation, 
as it is not countenanced by ancient writers. Dr. Lardner 
thinks, that he might have been by profession a physician, as 
the expression “ beloved physician,” Col. iv. 14. seems to in- 
timate. St. Luke lived a single life, and died in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, about the year of Christ 70, probably 
a natural death. He mentions himself with peculiar diffidence 
in his own history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

21.—BartTrLe oF Traraccar.—Nelson killed in 1805. 

Richard Gough, the celebrated antiquary, born in 1735, in 
a house in Winchester-street, London; on the site of the mo- 
nastery of Augustine-Friars. 


22nd.—The death of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the celebrated 
naval commander, and his whole crew, is recorded to have 
happened on this day 1707, by shipwreck. He was returning 
with the fleet from the siege of Toulon. 


25th.—Sr. Crispin’s Day is still recorded and kept a holiday 
in the English Calendars. 

Two brothers, Crispinus and Crispianus, were born at Rome; 
whence they travelled to Soissons in France, about the year 
303, to propagate the Christian religion. Being desirous, how- 
ever, of rendering themselves independent, they gained a sub- 
sistence by shoe-making. I[t having” been discovered that they 
privately embraced the Christian faith, and endeavoured to 
make proselytes of the inhabitants, the governor of the town 
immediately ordered them to be beheaded, about the year 308. 
From this time, the shoe-makers chose them for their tutelar 
saints. 

With reference to this day, we introduce an anecdote re- 
corded of Charles the Fifth. This sovereign, in his intervals 
of relaxation, used to retire to Brussels. He was a prince 
curious to know the sentiments of his meanest subjects con- 
cerning himself and his administration; therefore often went 
incog. and mixed himself in such companies and conversation 
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——_ 
ashe chose. One night, his boot requiring immediate mend- 
ing, he was directed to a cobler. Unluckily, it happened to 
be St. Crispin’s holiday, and, instead of finding the cobler 
inclined for work, he was in the height of his jollity, among 
his acquaintance. The emperor acquainted him with what he 
wanted, and offered him a handsome gratuity.—“ What, friend '” 
says the fellow, “do you know no better than to ask one of 
our craft to work on St. Crispin? Was it Charles himself, 
fd not do a stitch for him now; but if you'll come in 
and drink St. Crispin, do and welcome; we are as merry us 
the emperor can be.” The sovereign accepted the offer, and 
as a return for his hospitality, gave the coblers a coat of 
arms, being a boot with an imperial crown on it. There is 
to be seen a chapel in Flanders adorned with a boot and im- 
perial crown on it; and in all processions the company ot 
coblers take precedence of the company of shoe-makers. 

It remains only to observe, that the shoe-makers of the pre- 
sent day are not far behind their predecessors in the manner 
of keeping St. Crispin. From the highest to the lowest it is 
a day of feasting and jollity. It is also, we believe, observed 
as a festival with the corporate body of Cordwainers or Shoe- 
makers of London, but without any sort of procession on the 
occasion, except the proceeding to a good tavern to partake of 
a good dinner, and drink the pious memory of St. Crispin. 


28th.—St. Simon anp Sr. Jupes’ Day.—The Fast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude was superstitiously considered rainy, as well as 
that of St. Swithin, and this, probably, because the autumnal 
rains began on, or about that day. We have seen this passage 
somewhere, quoted from the very old play of The Roaring 
Girls, “I know it as well as I know twill raine on Simon 
and Jude’s Day.” Holinshed informs us, that so great a quan- 
tity of rain fell on this day, in 1536, as to prevent the occurrence 
of a great battle that was to have been fought between the 
king’s troops and the rebel army. 


29th.—Sir Walter Raleigh was on this day, in 1618, inhumanly 


and basely decapitated, and afterwards brutally buried in St, 


Margaret’s-church, Westminster. 
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MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


A recent traveller in the United States gives a curious 
account of a matrimonial lottery, which was formed there 
with beneficial effects, however singular it may seem. 

“On the 2lst day of December last,” says he, “I was 
passing through the State of South Carolina, and in the even- 
ing arrived in the suburbs of the town of ——, where I had 
an acquaintance, on whom I called. I was quickly iniormed 
that the family was invited to a wedding in a neighbouring 
house; and, on being requested, I changed my clothes, and 
went with them. As soon as the young couple were married, 
the company was seated, and a profound silence ensued. A 
young lawyer then arose, and- addressed the company very 
eloquently ; and in finishing his discourse, begged leave to 
offer a New Scheme of Matrimony, which he believed would 
be beneficial; and, on obtaining leave, he proposed—‘ That 
one man in the company should be selected as president; 
that this president should be duly sworn to keep entirely se- 
cret all the communications that should be forwarded to him 
in his official department that night; that each unmarried 
ventleman and lady should write his or her name on a piece 
of paper, and under it place the name of the person they 
wished to marry; then hand it to the president for inspec- 
tion; and if any gentleman and lady had reciprocally chosen 
each ether, the president was to inform each of the result; 
and those who had not been reciprocal in their choice, kept 
entirely secret.’ 

“ After the appointment of the president, communications 
were accordingly handed up to the chair, and it was found 
twelve young gentlemen and ladies had made reciprocal 
choices; but whom they had chosen, remained a secret to 
all but themselves and the president. The conversation 
changed, and the company respectively retired. 

“ Now hear the conclusion. I was passing through the same 
place on the 14th of March following, and was informed that 
eleven of the twelve matches had been solemnized; and that 
the young gentlemen of eight couple of the eleven had declared 
that their diffidence was so great, that they certainly should 
not have addressed their respective wives, if the above schem« 
had not been introduced.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


HISTORY, 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 


of the North American Indians. By Jamrs Bucnanay, rsg. 8vo.— 
The information scattered through the volumes of the most intelligent 
modern travellers in North America, is here collected into a moderate 
compass; with the addition of some original facts and observations. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, in two 
volumes, has just been published by Mr. Lawless, Editor of the Jrish- 
man, Belfast Newspaper. The strong prejudices of this writer against 
England, and every thing connected with the Anglo-Hibernian govem- 
ment, totally disqualify him for the sober office of an Historian. It 
is distressing to contemplate such a perversion of talents, which might 
have been employed in producing a work, on the same subject, worthy 
of approbation. 


ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


THE HISfORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE TOWN AND 
PORT OF HASTINGS. By W. G. Moss. 8vo.—Hastings, on several 
accounts, possesses claims to notice; Mr. Moss has therefore performed 
an acceptable service, in furnishing the public with this neat and per- 
spicuous account of it. The volume is well printed, and is illustrated 
with plates engraven from original drawings. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION to the Mountains of Piedmont, 
and Researches among the Vandois, or Waldenses, &c. By the Rev. 
W.S. Gitty, M. A. &c.—We have here a quarto volume, consisting of 
materials which might advantageously have been compressed into an 
octavo of very moderate dimensions. It is to be lamented that the 
author should have found it necessary to animadvert so harshly on the 
fanaticism of the Catholics. General censures, we confess, are rarely 
just; and ought, therefore, to be avoided, unless when a strong necessity 
requires them at our hands. Those readers who have patience to 
wade through the pages of this work, will find that it is not quite 
destitute of amusing information. 

HODGSON’S LETTERS ON NORTH AMERICA, 2 vols.; and 
Letters written from Columbia, 1 vol.; the latter an anonymous publi- 
cation: are two of the latest works which have appeared relative to the 
Transatlantic continent. They may both be ranked among those books 
which contribute to our knowledge of a portion of the globe daily in- 
creasing in importance, both in a moral anda political point of view. 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER, a work now publishing, in parts, 








is intended to contain a popular description of the various countries or 
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the world, selected from the writings of voyagers and tourists. The 
design is good; and the parts which have hitherto been published, are 
well executed. Plates are given, some of which are very indifferent. 
Perhaps the editor would do well to confine the graphic illustrations 
to maps and plans; intirely omitting perspective views, the value of 
which depends much on a nicety of execution, which cannot be ex- 
pected in such diminutive pictures as those accompanying the Modem 
Traveller. 

Mr. Ackermann is proceeding with the publication of his WORLD 
IN MINIATURE, two volumes of which, relating to the “South Sea 
Islands,” have lately made their appearance. 


NOVELS. 


@ TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2% vols. 
Bj 8vo.—Mr. Irving first of all amused us in the character of Diederic 
Knickerbocker, and since in that of Geoffrey Crayon; and the fund 
of pleasure which his previous writings have afforded, was so great, 
that we sat down to the perusal of these volumes with much anticipa- 
tory satisfaction, We have however been sadly disappointed. Thes 
“Tales,” are most of them very dull, and some of them very impro- 
bable. In spite of those faults, however, they have been extensively 
read ; and will probably continue to be so,—thanks to the popularity of th« 
author. 

CAPRICE, or Anecdotes of the Listowel Family. 3 vols. 12m0.— 
The incidents of this Novel are not new, but the story is well told, and 
by no means deficient in amusement. 

CAROLINE AND ZELITE, or Transatlantic Tales; taken from 
real Life. By Anna White Smith. 12mo.—Upon the whole these nar- 
ratives, whether facts or fictions, derive little interest from the manner 
in which they are related. They possess that sort of negative merit 
which just qualifies them to fill up an idle hour. 











ORIENTAL WANDERINGS. $ vols. 12mo.—A Romance, destitutc 
i of any claims on our attention. 

POETRY. 

; RODOLFO; A POEM: and Forty Sonnets. Sm. 8vo.—The principal 
4 poem in this little volume displays the reacing, rather than the imagina- 
f tion, of the writer, who indeed appears to be sensible of the imper- 


fections of his production. He seems to put a higher value en his 
“Sonnets,” of which he tells us, a critic of high celebrity has pro- 
nounced some of them to be very good indeed. To this modicum of 
applause, as he styles it, we will add our mite, in an acknowledgc- 
ment that these pieces are, in general, currectly and agreeably written. 
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EUGENIA ; a Poen, in four cantos; by Mrs, E. P. Wolferstan. 8v« 

[his is a tale of domestic life and manners, in which the author never rises 











above mediocrity. 

THE BUCCANEERS, and other Poems. By John Malcolm. 12mo. 
—These pieces are not without merit, and they will doubtless be 
perused with pleasure by the friends of the author ; but it is not probabk 
that they will excite a permanent interest beyond that limited circle. 


EDUCATION. 


SELF-ADVANCEMENT is the title of a volume containing narra- 
tives of transitions from obscurity to greatness; designed to promote, 
in youthful minds, a spirit of laudable emulation. The memoirs intro- 
duced are those of Cardinal Ximenes, Pope Adrian the Sixth, Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, Pope Sixtus the Fifth, Cardinal Alberoni, Dr. Franklin, 
and others. It is stated to have been compiled by the author of 
“Practical Wisdom.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE ART OF FRENCH COOKERY: by A. B. Beauvilliers.—A 


translation of this Treatise on the Culinary Art, has just appeared, It 
is the production of a Parisian Restaurateur, who seems to have studied 
the art in its most intricate minutia: the principal feature of the work, 
is the excellent system of Economy it inculcates throughout, enabling 
inn-keepers, families, and others, with the assistance of the commonest 
cook, to make a great display and excellent cheer, by the simplest 
and most economical means. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE ROSE. 12mo. Taste is evinced in the 
choice of a subject by the author of this little work, which, in th 
form of letters to a young lady, contains a collection of notices of 
the Queen of Flowers, taken from prose and poetical writers.  Alto- 
gether it forms an amusing, if not a very interesting, publication. 





Entelliaence relatibe to Hiterature and the Arts. 
DER FRETSCHUTZ.—A series of graphic Illustrations of the Opera 


of Der Freischutz, or the Seventh Bullet, “now performing with so 
much success,” etched by Cruickshank, is about to be published. It 
will consist of twelve subjects, drawn by an amateur; and will ti 
‘ccompanied with a “ Travestic,’’? of the Drama. 

Musical Phenomenon.—A French Journalist asserts that a merchant 
of Abbeville has taught a Drake to sing several airs; and that the 
same enterprising music-master is instructing a Turkey-cock to accom- 
pany the quack performer in a duetto. 
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Dourville’s New French Grammar.—The French Language being 
usually learnt with a view to Conversation, Students and others 
desirous of acquiring a correct knowledge of this very general language, 
would find this work extremely useful.—This Grammar contains Exer- 
cises particularly adapted to the rapid attainment of the Language, 
forming a collection of expressions and sentiments mest used in familiar 
discourse: with Notes, Letters of Compliment, Business, and a number 
of choice pieces of Poetry.—The nature of the French Verb is ex- 
emplified in quite a novel manner ; and the whole is arranged, accord- 
ing to Mr. D.’s peculiar and superior mode of teaching his native 
Language.—Mr. Dourville resides at 2, Lawrence lane, Cheapside; and 
his Grammar is published by Messrs. Boosey, of Broad-street. 

Miss Seward.—An additional volume of “ Letters by Anna Seward” 
will be published in the ensuing season. This correspondence will 
develope the progress of an early attachment, contain the private 
opinions of the writer on various subjects, and embrace numerous 
anecdotes of her contemporaries. ‘An Essay on Miss Seward’s Life 
and Literary Character,” by Mr. Harral, will be prefixed; and the 
work will be farther illustrated by Notes, a Portrait of Miss S., a 
fac-simile of her hand writing, &c. 

Steam Vessels—A person in America is said to have invented a 
kind of cabin for steam boats, which is proof against accidents arising 
from explosion; and which thus insures the safety of the passengers 
in such vessels. 

Diorama.—The Views in this popular exhibition have lately been 
changed. The representation of the Trinity Chapel has been replaced 
by the interior of the Cathedral of Chartres, and the Swiss View by 
the Harbour of Brest. 

Foreign Drama.—A Tragedy from the pen of the famous M. 
Chateaubriand is about to be performed at the Theatre Francais. 

Mermaids.—An Irish Journal lately contained an account of one of 
these human fishes having been seen at sea, by three persons, whose 
names are mentioned. 

Hastings.—Some interesting discoveries are reported to have been 
recently made, relative to the ancient fortress at this place. Lord 
Chichester, the proprietor of the spot, has given directions for clearing 
away the soil from the ruins of tle castle, with a view to farther 
researches. 

A German youth, named Litz, only 11 years of age, is composing 
the music to an Opera about to be performed at Paris. 

‘Views in London and its Environs, comprising the most interesting 
Scenes in and about the Metropolis,” are announced for publication. 
They will be engraved by J. C. Allen, from Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, Callcott, Nash, and Westall. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR SEPTEMBER 138234. 





His Majesty, some time since, purchased the Hon. Mr. Coventry's cot- 
tage, at Englefield-green, on the borders of Windsor Great Park, and neat 
the King’s cottage, to be fitted up as a residence for Lord Maryborougis, 
master of the stag-hounds. As soon as the necessary repairs are com- 
pleted, he will take up his residence there ; and it is said, that a pack oi 
Harriers will be provided for the amusement of the Royal party.—Th« 
king has lately sent a number of valuable plants, from his conservatories at 
Kew, to St. Petersburgh, as presents to the Emperor Alexander. 

Mr. Canning has been making a visit to the Marquis of Wellesley at 
Dublin; from whence he has just returned. 

Sir Charles Flower has purchased the estate of the late Lord Erskinc, 


in Sussex. He is about to make improvements in the mansion and domain, 


intending to make it his own residence. 

Report states that the new bridge, building in the place of the ‘* Old 
London,” is to be called ‘ Trafalgar bridge ;” and that the appellation 
originated with the first personage in the kingdom. 

It is rumoured at Portsmouth, that an alteration is to take place in the 
British naval uniform; which will consist of red facings to the coat, red 
waistcoats, and plush breeches. Some wags recommend the addition of 
yellow worsted stockings, and red woollen caps, as appropriate termina- 
tions to this dress. 

The following diplomatic changes are taking place :—Sir Charles Bagot 
will. succeed. Sir Charles Stuart at Paris; and the former be replaced at St. 
Petersburgh, by Mr. Stratford Canning. Sir W. A’Court is to go as Am- 
bassador to Lisbon, with a salary of £8,000 a year: and he is to be suc- 
ceeded at Madrid, by Mr. F. Lamb. Mr. Hamilton is about to retire from 
Naples on a pension. 

Forticn Events.—The important news of the death of the King of 
France was received by telegraph, on the 16th instant, the day on which it 
occurred. The newspapers had anticipated the circumstance, aud reported 
his demise three or four days before it took place. He is succeeded by his 
brother, now Charles the Tenth, formerly the Count D’ Artois. 

Public affairs are still in a disturbed state in Spain, where a body of cor- 
stitu tionalists lately took military possession of the fortified city of Tarifa. 

The French government, it is said, have proposed to the Spanish American 
colonists, that they should be declared independent of Spain, on condition 
of their receiving Don Francisco, the youngest brother of Ferdinand, for 
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their sovereign.—lIturbide, the Ex-Emperor of Mexico, having landed at 
Soto-la-Marina, on the 16th of July, was arrested by the commandant, and 
taken to Padilla; where he was shot in the public square, on the 19th, 
pursuant to a decree of the Congress. 

The intelligence received from Greece of the defection of Omar Vrionj 
from the Turks, las been confirmed ; Ipsara has been retaken by the Greeks, 
whose cause at present seems to triumph, in spite of the apathy with which 
their exertions are viewed in western Europe.—Letters from Bengal announce 
that, a few months ago, an expedition was about to sail against Amerapoora, 
the capital of the Birman Empire.—Major General Turner has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir C. Mac Carthy, at Sierra Leone.—Dispatches from 
Cape Coast Castle have been received, dated June 14th, up to which time 
no new military event had occurred. 

Domestic Transactions.—TIhe ‘‘ Museum” of the late Mr. Kirkland, 
Surgeon, of Ashby de la! Zouch, just sold by auction, contained, among, 
other curiosities, halters which had been used in executing famous criminals, 
and among them that of Lord Ferrars.—The Stroudwater coach being in 
danger of overturning near Abingdon, from the horses taking fright, an 
outside passenger, who leaped off, fell on his head, and was killed on the 
spot—A young man named Riches, was accidentally drowned while bath- 
ing in the Serpentine.—The driver of a waggon was killed by some coach- 
horses running over him at Hounslow.—A Kentish farmer was hustled, and 
had his pocket picked of £200, near the Rosemary-Branch at Peckham.— 
The saw-mills of Messrs. Turner. and Co. in Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, 
and some adjoining houses, were lately burnt.—Mr. Edward Chapman, 
several years clerk to Messrs. Paxton, Cockerel, and Co. lately shot himself 
at Godalmin. He was involved in pecuniary difficulties, which unhappily 
induced him to make free with the property of his employers, from whose 
service he had absconded a few weeks before his death.—Sir John Philli- 
more and Lieut. Drew, indicted for assaulting, some time since, Mr. W. 
James, author of the “ Naval History,” pleaded guilty, on the plaintiff's 
agreeing to abstain from further proceedings,—Thomas Gossinskip was 
brought to the mansion-house, charged with appropriating to his own use a 
check for £110, which he had picked up. He was discovered in conse- 
quence of quarrelling with an accomplice.—Mr. Osborne, a horse-dealer, 
has been charged with defrauding Mr. Coyne of We!beck-street, in the sale 
of a horse; but he has since published a vindication of his conduct.—Mrs. 
Groves, a lady sixty-five years of age, was killed in the Hampstead-road, 
by a loaded waggon passing over her body.—A numerous gang of pick- 
pockets attended at Oxford races, where they reaped a plentiful harvest.— 
Mr. Collier, the proprietor of Farm-mill, near Witney, was accidentally 
entangled in the mill-work, and crushed to death, his head being torn from 
his body.—On the 4th inst, two men were killed by the falling in of the 
wall of a manufactory, building by Mr. Galloway, the Engineer.—Peter 
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Rosinski, found guilty at the last assizes at Lancaster, of an indecent at- 
tack on a young female, was, on the 2nd, sentenced to eight months 
imprisonment.—A jew hawker complained at Marlborough-street office, that 
a silk dress, which he had offered for sale, among several others, to a youn g 
lady in Euston-square, had been purloined from him. The lady and her 
maid appeared at the office, but no charge being substantiated agaimst them, 
they were dismissed.—A poor woman having been committed from Bow- 
street for passing counterfeit money, the solicitor of the Mint wished to 
keep the depositions against her ; this was opposed by Mr, Halls ; in con- 
sequence of which an altercation took place between the magistrate and the 
lawyer-—Thomas Coombes, a labourer, has been taken into custod y, On sus- 
picion of having murdered the gardener of Mr, Goodhart at Langley-park. 
He has been repeatedly examined, and much evidence brought forward 
against him.—The Rev. J. Price and his lady were overturned in a curricle 
when returning to their residence at Dolforwyn-Hall, in Montgomeryshire. 
Mrs. P. was killed, and her husband dangerously hurt.—James Eades, the 
town crier of Birmingham, lately died in consequeuce of alarm at hav- 
ing been bit by a dog, which he erroneously supposed to be mad.—-The 
weavers of Glasgow have formed an association to compel their masters to 
raise their wages. Mr. Parry, a coach-maker of Chester, had his manufac- 
tory, in Fore-gate street, burnt down on the first instant, for the fourth 
tume.—Mr,. Askew, a Leghorn bonnet manufacturer in Oxford-street, was 
couunitted to prison, charged with robbing a French lady, who worked for 
him, of jewellery, &c. He has since been acquitted.—Much surprise has 
been excited by the discovery of extensive forgeries committed by Mr. 
Fauntleroy, banker, of the House of Marsh, Stracey, and Co., Berners- 
street. ‘The unhappy gentleman has been committed to Clerkenwell prison, 
charged with forging the signatures to powers of attorney, to sell stock bh - 
longing to persons for whom he was a joint trustee with J. D. Hume, Esq. 
and another gentleman. The forgeries of which Mr. F. is accused are for 
sums amounting to £250,000, The house of Messrs. Marsh and Co., is 
become bankrupt.—-Mr. Ex-Sheriff Parkins lost a cause at the Middlesex 
Sessions against an attorney, whom he charged with conspiring with other 
persons to cheat him of a sum of money.—At Brighton a nobleman has 
lately been posted as a coward by Mr. T——n, in consequence of a quar- 
tel arising from an alleged agreement, that which ever of the parties should 
first succeed to his hereditary estate, should pay the other £2000. ‘the 
Larl denied the agreement; and is going to prosecute Mr. T. who has left 
Brighton—A child stolen from the neighbourhood of Leeds, by a woman 
called Chatlotte Shaw, for the discovery of which a reward of £0 was 
tiered, has been found at Swansea. The woman is in custody.—A porter 
»elonging to the house of Messrs. Snow and Co, Ficet-street, had his pocket 
p cked of £2955 in bank notes. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The comedy of The Hypocrite has been lately performed at this 
house, the character of Cantwell by Mr. W, Farren.—Mr. Poole’s dra- 
matic sketch, intitled Intrigue, originally produced at Drury Lane, has 
also been revived here with great success. 

On the 11th instant, after the comedy of The Clandestine Marriage, 
a new farce was acted, for the first time, intitled “Twould puzzle a 
Conjurer.” This piece it founded on an incident in the life of the 
Czar Peter the Great, who, as is well known, travelled incognito 
through several countries, to make himself acquainted with their arts 
and institutions. In prosecution of this scheme, he is represented as 
disguising himself like a carpenter, and working in the dock-yard of 
Saardam, in Holland. Thither he is pursued by the German and 
French Ambassadors, disguised as well as himself, to carry on their 
intrigues, Vau Dunder, the Burgomaster of the place, at this time, 
receives an order from his government, to arrest one Peter, a foreigner 
of suspicious character working in the dock-yard. Now comes the 
difficulty, (which ‘would puzzle a conjuror,”) to find out, among 
several persons of the name of Peter in the dock-yard, the one to 
whom the order applies. The Burgomaster, of course, pitches on the 
wrong person. After various equivoques and absurdities, which aris: 
from this mistake, the real monarch is discovered, and the piece con- 
cludes with a marriage—This little drama has been well received, 
owing chiefly to the efforts of the performers; Liston especially, in 
the Burgomaster, contributed much to its success. 

On the 19th, a new actress appeared, in the character of Pegzy, 
in The Country Girl, The part is not well calculated to display the 
merits of a young performer; but the observations we had an oppor- 
tunity of making, were all in favour of the debutante. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA. 

The Opera of Der Freischutz has not only continued to draw 
crowded houses, whenever it was performed here, but it has also been 
brought out at the minor theatres, and among the rest at the West 
London in Tottenham-street.—The only novelty to be noticed at thi: 
house is a dramatic trifle called ‘The Bashful Man,’ a Musical Farce, 
in two acts, performed on the 20th inst, 

Miss Paton, having deserted from the Haymarket, has, we percelve, 
made her appearance at this Theatre, 
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how have my life-wounds and love, been re- ward -ed, And 
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That chosen of all—that best beam of my glory, 
Who promis‘d to light me to heaven’s own shrine, 
Has thrown the first blight on the dawn of my story, 
And wither’d the wreath that she taught me to twine. 
Oh‘ vain was the hope that she kindled so brightly, 
And which rose ’mid the stars that watch’d over me nightly 
She has cast off the chain that but fetter’d her lightly, 
And left all its weight and its chillness on me. 


No matter! when years shall have sadden’d her spirits, 

And taught her how false is the flatterer’s breath, 
Sad, deserted, declining, she’ll think of my merits, 

She'll seek me, perhaps,—she must seek me in death ! 
She will ask—-they will tell her, when hope from life parted, 
One heart-burst escap’d, and one burning tear started, 

Then silent and lone, I went forth broken hearted, 
To seek some lone spot that might serve for a grave 
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THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 
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THE 


* MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR OCTOBER, 1824. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


A paLe pink sarsenet pelisse. The collar is broad, and made. 
to fall over the shoulders: the sleeves are full, and confined in 
separate folds byjnarrow satin bands; the skirt is long, and 
ornamented round the border with a double quilling of Urling’s 
patent lace, confined by a narrow white satin piping. Large 
Leghorn hat, simply trimmed with broad sarsenet riband, with 
the addition of an elegant lace veil. | 
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EVENING DRESS. 


—- 3 


A Frock of tulle, over a slip of plain blue gros de Naples, t {} 
ornamented round the bottom with a full quilled lace flounce, 
surmounted by three lettings-in of plain gros de Naples, with 
raised leaves, and edged by narrow pipings; between each is 
a running wreath of sarsenet leaves to correspond: the body 
is simply trimmed with straps, and a deep fall of lace; full 
puckered sleeves of satin and blond. 


we 
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Head-Dress:—The hair is arranged in full curls, and is 
crowned with an elegant Urling’s lace cap, slightly trimmed 
with blue——Ornaments of gold and turquoise—A small ivory tj 
fan, white kid gloves; and white satin shoes. 








These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Pterpomr, t | 
No 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


Tue different watering places have been unusually crowded, 
during the fine auspicious harvest-weather experienced through- 
out the greater part of the month of September. This has 
been mainly attributed to the great facility of conveyance af- 
forded by the steam-packets, numbers of which start almost 
daily from the Custom-house, loaded with wealthy citizens, 
their wives, and families; resolving to enjoy tuemselves, it 
only for a few weeks, or a month, apart from the smoke 
and dust of London. 

A pelisse of lavender-coloured silk, is much in favour as 
‘a walking-dress on the sea-coast. It is trimmed round with 
a border of satin of the same colour, and fastened down the 
front with bows of satin riband; the collar is surmounted by 
a triple ruff of clear muslin. A silk pelisse, of sun-flower leaf 
green, is also among the novelties of the autumn. For the 
carriage, the most fashionable envelope is a rose-coloured silk 
pelisse: it is trimmed all round, with three French tucks fall- 
ing one over the other; the collar, cuffs, and tops of the sleeves, 
being made to correspond with the rest of the trimming. 

The public promenade and carriage bonnets are extremely 
beautiful; they are of watered gros de Naples, with a quilling 
of blond under the lining, and are ornamented with full bou- 
quets of half-blown roses in front of the crown. One of these 
we very much admired; the crown: was rather low, and the 
bonnet very wide in front; a few of the maidens’-blush roses 
forméd the sole ornament; the shape was beautiful and truly 
becoming. Fancy straw hats are much worn at our watering- 
places, and seem more in favour than Leghorn; some are of 
open-work, but in general a closer texture is preferred. Those 
which are close are trimmed with puffs and bows of coloured 
gauze, the same as the lining; and near the edge is laid pearl 
straw very narrow, which has a pleasing effect; the open straw 
bonnets are ornamented by a wreath of full-blown Provence 
roses. The reaper’s hat is much worn in carriages, for morn 
ing airings; it is made of transparent gauze, and is ornamented 


’ 


with bows of the same material, and ears of corn. 
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The gowns are made rather low for dinner-parties and even- 
ing-dress: they are chiefly of silk, of a bright summer colour, 
the border beautifully diversified. with puckered white gauze 
and pink plush silk. Bias folds, resembling broad tucks, are 
also a favourite ornament on the borders of silk dresses. A 
Levantine silk of pale dove-colour, is much admired; this, also, 
is trimmed with a broad border of white puckered gauze, 
over which are leaves placed in bias, of the same material 
and colour as the dress, edged with narrow rouleaux of pink 
satin. As this dress is chiefly worn on friendly excursions 
of pleasure, the sleeves are long, and trimmed with narrow 
straps, edged with pink rouleaux, to correspond with the to- 
liage on the border: the stomacher is formed of numerous 
narrow straps of the same. A few poplin dresses have ap- 
peared ; they are made partially low, the waist in the form 
of a wheat-sheaf: the border is trimmed with five or six 
rouleaux, nearly touching each other, forming pointed wavings ; 
the tops of the sleeves consist of sharp stiffened points, falling 
ene over the other; the sleeves fit close to the arm, and a 
fine muslin collar falls over the back and shoulders, edged 
with two full rows of lace. Muslin dresses have flounces, 
embroidered at the edges in rich patterns of satin stitch and 
open work, with a row of handsome embroidery, or of letting- 
in lace, between each tuck. These are indispensible dresses 
for coloured silk spencers, which are much worn for home 
costume, particularly for receiving friendly dinner parties in 
the country. 

The hair is arranged in full curls on each side of the face: 
when the tresses are long, they are very tastefully displayed 
on the summit of the head; and the bow is placed rather 
more backward than formerly, which has a much better ef 
fect. Young ladies adopt the most simple head-dresses in the 
country; the hair is well arranged, but it has seldom any 
other ornament than a wreath of flowers, or a few roses mixed 
carelessly among the tresses. Small dress hats are more in 
request for evening parties and the rural ball, than either 
caps or turbans. 

The favourite articles in jewellery are pearls and rubies — 
The most fashionable colours are lavender, rose-colour, pink, 
ethereal-blue, and sun-flower-leaf green. 
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DEATH OF LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE. 
September 18th, 1824. 

Orpers for the Court’s going into mourning on Thursday 
next, the 23d instant, for his late Most Christian Majesty, viz. 

The ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white 
gloves, necklaces, and ear-rings; black or white shoes, fans 
and tippets. 

Unoress.—White or grey lustrings, tabbies, or damasks. 

The Court to change the mourning on Thursday the 7th. 
of October next, ‘viz. 


The ladies to wear black silk, or velvet; coloured ribands; 
fans, and tippets, or plain white, or white and gold, or white 
and silver stuffs, with black ribands. 


And on Thursday the 14th of October next, the Court. to 
go out of mourning. 







THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


In consequence of the demise of His Majesty Louis rue 
E1cuTEeentH, which took place at four o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 16th of September, in the palace of the 
Thuilleries, a general mourning has taken place throughout 
France. The Court went into mourning on Friday the 17th 
of September for seven months, on account of the death of 
His Majesty. The mourning is divided into three periods; 
the first of three months; the second of two months, and the 
third of two months, each period varying in the style or ma- 
terials of the dresses. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





JEALOUSY; 
OR, ALBERT AND EVA. 


(Concluded from page 177.) 
Anp as by its ray she continued to stray, 
On the form of her brother it fell ; 
And eager she flew the lov’d theme to renew, 
On which she delighted to dwell. 


But check’d was the maid, when she saw the sad shade 
Of woe, o’er his features was spread ; 

No grief he confess’d, yet his heart was oppress’d, 
And a tear of sad prescience he shed. 


“ Dear Augustus,” she said, “ ah! why has joy fled, 
From those features so usually gay ! 

Your Eva will strive pale dejection to drive 
From your bosom for ever away.” 


As she said this, she smiled, and playfully wild, 
Pluck’d a flower in her path-way that lay; 

“ Oh, wear this,” she cried, “in thy breast, till a bride 
Shall chase the intruder away. 


And oh! on that night, did such heavenly light 
Round her seraph-like lineaments play, 

That you well might suppose ’twas an angel who chose 
On that spot of seclusion to stray : 


Her bright golden hair, in ringlets so fair, 
Round her shoulders of ivory fiow’d ; 

And, parting, display’d the clear brow of the maid, 
Which candour and innocence show’d. 


And lovely to view, was her eye of soft blue, 
As with tender affection it beam/’d ; 

And brightly the smile that dimpled awhile, 
O’er her face in soft radiance gleain’d. 
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“Oh, Eva, my pride,” her fond brother replied, 
“ Thy presence all grief must allay ; 

Thy care shall beguile my sad lips of a smile, 
And chase my heart’s sorrow away.” 


How lovely and bright was the glow of delight, 
That illumin’d her features at this; 

As fondly she prest his dear hand to her breast, 
And imprinted upon it a kiss. 


Now wildly she scream’d, for the moon faintly gleam’d 
On a dagger that near him was prest ; 

Before him she reel’d, his lov’d bosom to shield, 
And receiv’d the cold steel in her breast. 


= TR tate EM REST 


And while in his arms, her fast fading charms 
He supported with torturing fear ; 

Her sad heart was chill’d, and with agony fill’d, 
By the accents that fell on her ear.— 


“ Oh! Eva, the smart, which now tortures thy heart, 
Thou hast caused wretched Albert to feel ; 

But deeper the wound in my breast will be found,— 
More sure was thy weapon than steel. 


Since thy life thou could’st yield, thy base lover to shield, 
Let him now find a rival in me; 

My bosom I'll bare, let him end my despair, 
That in death we united may be!” 


‘“‘ At your hated hands, Eva’s brother demands 
Satisfaction!” Augustus replied. 

But soon Eva strove all their wrath to remove, 
As thus in faint murmurs she cried:— 


“ Oh! cease this vain strife; he is dearer than life, 
My brother, to Eva’s sad heart; 

Then grant her last prayer,—all thy anger forbear, 
And peace to her bosom impart.” 


‘© My Albert,” she said, as she raised her fair head, 
“Thy doubts I most freely forgive ; 

Far better that I thus near thee should die, 
Than longer without thee to live.” 
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Then softly she prest her pale cheek on his breast, 
Gazed on him a moment and sighed ; 

Then droop’d her fair head,—her pure spirit was tled,— 
On the bosom of Albert she died ! 


Ah! who can display the torturing dismay, 
That the heart of her lover possess’d; 

In the wildest despair he tore off his hair, 
And the pale form of Eva caress’d. 


Awhile did he lay, by her cold breathless clay, 
And the big tear of agony wept; 
Till the last pang was o’er,—Albert sorrow’d no more,— 
In death by his Eva he slept! 
Louisa. 


THE HEBREW BARD’S FAREWELL TO NINEVEH 


PIILPE 


FarREWELL to Nineveh; her walls and her towers, 
Avail not against the Almighty’s strong hand ; 

The Mede’s at her gate with his conquering powers; 
And freed are the children of Israel’s land. 


Lift the spear and the shield ’gainst the queen of the waters, 
For fully complete is the term of her guilt; 

Exult ye! exult ye, all Israel’s daughters ! 
The cup of proud Babylon’s glory is spilt. 


Howl, howl, all ye nations! her splendour is sinking, 
Lament, and make wail for proud Babylon’s fall: 

Howl, howl, all ye nations, her cup hath made drunken, 
For its once luscious juices are turn’d into gall. 


Then, Israel and Judah, give praise to Jehovah, 
Who hath brought thee from out of the spoiler’s hand ; 
Raise the standard of God, for your bondage is over, 
And rear ye His temple once more in your land. 
FREDERIC. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. W. L. R. 


BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 


Too early lost—in all the light 
That love and loveliness revealeth, 
Ere life had time to bring the blight, 
The wound of heart that never healeth. 


Yet why too early? who that knows 
The ills with which existence teemeth, 
But envies thee the calm repose, 
In which no more the slumberer dreameth. 
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If scarcely on thy cheek had blown, 
The early blush of beauty’s roses; 
if scarcely in thine eyes had shone, 
The light in which bright love reposes ; 


How dearer far to memory’s heart, 

To mourn thee thus, than to remember 
That envy’s shaft, and sorrow’s dart, 

Had wrecked thy peace in life’s December. 


Oh, Fanny, gentlest girl that ere 
To this tumultuous world was given, 
Thy babes forsook this seat of care, 
And heralded thy way to Heaven. 


Like a sweet shrub that seeks the shade, 
In unobtrusive sweetness sighing, 

Thy gentle way through life was made, 
You caused no tears—except in dying! 


And like that shrub when it beholds 
Its little buds before it wither, 

Then droops its head—each leaf enfolds,— 
Breathes its last sigh—and fades for ever |! 


So didst thou see thy infants fade, 
Each to the grave in turn resigning ; 
Yet none could guess the wound it made, 
Thy spirit was so unrepining. 
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But thou didst in thy secret soul, 

Mourn for thy little cherubs sleeping— 
And then in silent meekness stole, 

To join them—where there is no weeping. 


Fanny, farewell! thou leav’st behind, 
Many more wise, perhaps more blooming ; 
But no! not one of heart more kind, 
More gently goo!—more unpresuming. 





LINES 
SENT TO A YOUNG LADY, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Tuy may cant of their costumes, and brilliant head-dresses, 
“ A la Grecque, ala Francois,” or what else they will ; 
They may talk of tiaras that glitter in tresses 
Enwreath’d by the Graces, and braided with skill: 
Yet, to my partial glance, I confess the drab bonnet 
Is the loveliest of any, and most when it bears 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it— 
But, beneath,—the expression Benevolence wears! 
Then let fashion exult in her frequent vagaries, 
From her fascinations my favourite is free: 
Be folly’s the head-gear that momently varies, 
But a bonnet of drab is the sweetest to me! 


Though stately the ostrich-plume, gracefully throwing 
Its feathery flashes light on the eye; 

Though tasty and trim the straw-bonnet, when glowing 
With its ribands so glossy of various dye:— 

Yet still I must own, though none may seem duller 
Than a simple drab bonnet to many a gaze— 

It is, and it will be, the favourite colour, 
Around which my fancy delightedly plays :— 

And it well suits my muse with a garland to wreath it, 
And echo its praises with gratefullest glee,— 

For knowing the goodness that oft lurks beneath it, 
The bonnet of drab beats a turban with me. 
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Full many a gem,—as the poet has chaunted— 
In the depths of the ocean flings round it its sheen; 
And many a flow’ret, its beauties unvaunted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and withers unseen: 
And well do I know, that our sisterhood numbers, 
Array’d in the livery that coxcombs reprove,— 
Forms as fair as e’er rose on a poet’s sweet slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever taught love. 
This I know, and have felt ;—and, thus knowing and feeling, 
A recreant minstrel I surely should be, 
If my heart-felt attachment ignobly concealing, 
The bonnet of drab past unhonour’d by me! 
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I have bask’d in the blaze both of beauty and fashion,— 
Have seen these united with gifts rich and rare, 

And crown’d with a heart that could cherish compassion,— 
And by sympathy soften what sorrow must bear. 

Yet acknowledging this,—which I can do sincerely— 
Far the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er knew, 

The glance which it treasures most fondly, most dearly, 
Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab-colour’d hue. 

*Twas ny pleasure,—pride !—it is past, and has perish’d, 
Like the track of a ship o’er the dark-heaving sea; 

But its loveliness lives, its remembrance is cherish’d, 
And the bonnet of drab is still beauteous to me! 

Bernarp Barton’s Poens. 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


Like one who, fruitlessly perchance, 
Engraves his name upon a tree, 
In hopes to win a casual glance, 
And woo remembrance still, when he 
A distant wanderer may be: 
Thus have IT claim’d a page of thine; 
Be it but reckon’d worthy thee, 
And I shall proudly own it mine. 
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LOVE AND WAR. 


AN ORIGINAL PATHETIC BALLAD. 


By J. M. LACEY. 


Fair Jessy mourn’d her hapless state,— 
’*T was absence caus’d the sigh; 
Alonzo brav’d the soldier’s fate, 
To conquer or to die. 


The martial trumpet’s warlike sound, 
Inspir’d his gallant name ; 

In glory’s field he got the wound, 
That clos’d his life of fame. 


With pensive grief the beauteous maid 
Wept o’er Alonzo's tomb; 

And oft at his sad shrine she paid 
That tribute to his doom. 


CHARADE. 


lr a list of the spirits of evil 
Was call’d for, my first would be seen 
Amongst them; and though not the devil, 
Yet a bad one he ever has been. 


My next it is pleasant to see 
In a family, or men among; 
For affection there only can be 
Where this quality shines clear and strong. 


My whole is to be clear from blame, 
At least I can’t better proclaim it. 
Tis a sort of escaping from shame ;— 
Now, my fair riddle-tinders, pray name it. 
J. M. Lacey. 
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Marriages. 


At Longford, the Hon. and Rev. William Nevill, son of the Ear| of 
Abergavenny, to Caroline, daughter of Ralph Leeke, esq. of Longford-hal! 

At Garnston, Notts. the Rev. T. T. Penrose, Fellow of Exeter-college, 
Oxford, to Susanna Mary, daughter of the Rev. Joshua Brooke. 

At Admiral Digby’s, by special license, the Right Hon. Lord Ellenbo. 
rough, to Miss Digby, daughter of the Admiral. 

At Mary-le-bonne church, the Rev. Henry L. Neave, second son of Si; 
Thomas Neave, bart. to Agnes Ann, eldest daughter of the late Rey. Si; 
Robert Sheffield, bart. 

At Lancaster, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Grey, Rector of Whickham, 
and brother of Earl Grey, to Miss Adair, niece to Lady Barrington. 

At Caversham park, Reading, by special license, Sir Thomas Elmesley 
Croft, bart. to Sophia Jane Lateward Lateward, only child of the late 
Richard Lateward Lateward, esq. of Ealing grove, Middlesex. 

At St. Margaret’s-church, John Mitchell, esq. M. P. to Eliza. eldest daugh. 
ter of John Elliot, esq. of Pimlico-lodge. 


Deaths. 


Lord Viscount Hampden, who had enjoyed his title only a few days, 

At his son’s, near Neath, aged 71, the Right Hon, the Earl of Dunraven, 
Viscount Mount Earl, Baron Adare, and a baronet, 

At Castle-Hyde, Lady Mary, wife of John Hyde, esq. M. P. 

At Wentworth-house, the Right Hon. the Countess of Fitzwilliam. 

At Westfield-house, near Doncaster, the Lady of the Hon. E. Hawke, and 
daughter of Sir John Ramsden, bart. of Byram. 

At Milford, Nottinghamshire, the Rev. William Leeson, B. D. one of the 
Senior Fellows of Clare-hall, Cambridge. 

In Liverpool, Mary Griffith, at the very advanced age of 109. 

At Woburn, the Hon. Mrs. Seymour, wife of Henry Seymour, esq. and 
daughter of the late George Viscount Torrington. 

At his house, in Burton-crescent, Major Cartwright, aged 83. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The two papers from Chapel-street, will be inserted.—Our correspondent 
has, we hope, duly received a letter from us in answer to her last communi: 
cation. 


Poetry by J. W. C.,--Emma,—and H. H. will be inserted. 

Several communications are received, and most of them intended for 
early insertion; to which, in the absence of any signature we are unable 
to offer a more particular acknowledgment. 

D. D. D.’s Essay on Phrenology, is under consideration:~of his other 
communications we have no recollection. 

The papers from Swansea are arrived—our friend has our thanks. 

Some of our correspondents having, after the lapse of months, applied 
for the return of their unaccepted contributions, we beg to state, that un- 
less their return is specifically requested at the tme of their transmission 
to us, we do not hold ourselves responsible for them. 
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